OUR DAY—ALTRUISTIC REVIEW 


Vou. XV. 


THE 


"To past month has given most sub- 
stantial evidence of the world’s prog- 
ress. The thoughtful can no longer fail 
to read aright the signs of the times. The 
young people of the world will usher in 
the twentieth century—not the fast young 
man, not the sallow-faced cigarette young 
man, not those young men who sow wild 
oats, not the young girl who reads trashy 
novels and indulges in day-dreams, pictur- 
ing plumed knights riding toward her in 
the gloaming, not the girl who feels that 
her life must consist in catching a beau or 
getting a husband—but the young people 
who will usher in the twentieth century 
are made of the best bone and sinew of the 
land. They do not appreciate less the 
beauties or the joys which life affords, but 
they do feel that their existence has its 
obligations, and that each has his individ- 
ual mission. 

There is nothing which betokens so 
much for the future as this young people’s 
movement. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, barring the children’s 
crusade, so sadly misguided, the enthusiasm 
of Young Endeavor is finding vent in a 
way which makes for God and humanity. 
Let the pessimist cease his growling and 
join forces with the movement, which 
already has a momentum that will usher 
in the new century under the most favor- 
able auspices that the world has ever 
known. Nearly a hundred thousand young 
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single city! Nearly a hundred thousand 
young people moved by the same spirit 
assembled in the two cities of Chattanooga 
and Baltimore! A fifth of a million of 
the young people of our country have been 
stirred by the enthusiasm which is the 
result of vast assemblages led by great 
minds which are profoundly moved by the 
one purpose of making the world better. 

When “Father Endeavor” Clark, four- 
teen years ago, organized his little society 
in Williston Church, at Portland, Maine, he 
had little thought of the proportions which 
afew years would bring to the movement 
which he so modestly inaugurated. We 
probably have as little conception to-day 
as to what the movement may mean for 
our civilization twenty years hence. 

The summer months, which have been 
accounted the “silly season” of the year, 
bid fair to become most helpful in their 
intellectual and moral influences. From 
the great gatherings which have taken 
place among the young people alone will 
radiate to every nook and corner of our 
land a telling influence for good. Then 
there are in addition the innumerable 
gatherings in the form of summer schools 
and Chautauqua assemblies, and the differ- 
ent conventions, which during these vaca- 
tion months work among men and women 
an influence which can in no way be prop- 
erly estimated. 

A writer in The Independent makes some 


forcible remarks about the meetings in 
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Boston. ‘Twenty early morning prayer- 
meetings in twenty different places! 
Evangelistic meetings at noon! ‘Twenty 
gatherings of various kinds in the after- 
noon, on certain days, and ‘historic pil- 
grimages’ and bicycle trips on other days! 
Denominational assemblies with an atten- 
dance in some instances larger than any 
ever seen even at their own national gath- 
erings! And each evening thirty thousand 
people, listening, and applauding, and 
laughing, and singing, and praying, and 
quietly resolving that the work of the com- 
ing year should be commensurate with the 
enthusiasm of its start!” 

Of the movement the same writer says: 
“Of the phenomenal growth of the move- 
ment itself everyone knows. Seven 
thousand seven hundred and fifty new 
societies have been added during the year 
just gone, and the total membership is now 
about two and a half millions. But what 
of it all? How is this force marshaling 
itself to meet twentieth century problems? 
Henry Thoreau once said: ‘It matters not 
how much wood I burn, but what I do 
when I get warm.’ Contributions for mis- 
sions, $425,000. Does that bear the sem- 
blance of ‘ephemeral enthusiasm?’ Two 
hundred and two thousand one hundred 
and eighty-five persons have joined the 
churches since the last Convention as the 
result of its work. Does that look like a 
‘stream drawing from the Church,’ or a 
fountain running into it? Each year a 
banner is awarded to the Union which 
has waged the most aggressive warfare in 
behalf of clean and patriotic citizenship. 
Last year it fell to Chicago, this year to 
Syracuse. There was no one who heard 
the Convention's report of achievements in 
behalf of a pure municipal government 
who did not breathe with a greater faith 


in the future of our Republic. Its mem- 
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bers are our future voters; and refusing 
absolutely to ally itself, directly or indi- 
rectly, with any party, it is becoming a 
gigantic power in the whole land, resisting 
evil in every party, and standing for God 
always. As the Board of Trustees officially 
has declared, ‘The United Society cannot 
lend itself as a tool to any individual or to 
any organization that would use it as a 
convenience.’ ” 

Not less hopeful or encouraging were the 
reports of the great gatherings in Balti- 
more and Chattanooga. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL-HOUSE IN BOSTON. 


That a serious riot should occur in East 
Boston on the Fourth of July in connec- 
tion with the parade in which the American 
Protective Association, Orange lodges and 
related organizations took part, is greatly 
to be lamented. 

One of the chief features of the parade 
was a little red school-house, which, as the 
emblem of the A. P. A. movement, gave 
offense to certain ones of the spectators. 
After taunts from either side, there fol- 
lowed insults which at length ended in a 
sort of pitched battle between those who 
took part in the parade and those who 
looked on. One man was killed and about 
forty persons were more or less injured. 

Such an affair is unfortunate, because 
it leads one to believe that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the social and 
political conditions of our country when 
such an astounding action on the part of 
its citizens is possible. It makes the 
American-born feel that there is very tell- 
ing evidence that among the people from 
foreign lands who have accepted our freely 
offered hospitality, there are many who, 
although assuming the form, have not any- 
thing of the substance of American cit- 
izenship. We bestow upon them all the 
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privileges of the nation, but they refuse to 
perform its duties or fulfil its obligations. 
The feeling is doubtless all the stronger 
the emblem was the American 
school-house and the American flag. Our 
system of free schools is a matter of 
national pride, and the principles which 
underlie its foundations are very dear to 
the American heart. 


beeause 


INDIANA’S PROGRESS AGAINST THE SALOON. 


At the beginning of July the Nicholson 
Law went into effect in Indiana, and already 
the state is reaping some of the benefits. 
Saloons must be located on the ground 
floor, and there must be no screens or 
other obstructions to public view. The 
law provides that there shall be no connec- 
tion with restaurants or other business, and 
that saloons must not solicit customers by 
the use of any musical instruments. The 
majority of the residents of any ward may 
prevent the issuance of any license to a 
saloon. 

The Liquor League of the state is making 
every possible effort to have the law pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. Ex-President 
Harrison was offered a large fee if he would 
represent the League in the courts, an offer 
which, of course, General Harrison did not 
consider for a moment. 

While the law does not mean prohibition, 
yet it is certainly a very progressive step, 
and the friends of the bill are quite hopeful 
and enthusiastic. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE CUBAN INSURGENTS. 


Sympathy for the insurgents in Cuba 
seems to find expression from almost every 
quarter of the country. Some of the news- 
papers, indeed, are very strong in their 


assertions in favor of the Cubans. Trust- 
worthy news is, as it has been from the 
start, hard to obtain; but the insurgents 


seem to make very good headway. The 
United States government, of course, has 
taken a neutral attitude, and is doing what 
it can to prevent filibustering expeditions, 
and to enforce the neutrality laws. 

The struggle in Cuba seems to have cre- 
ated interest not only throughout this 
country, but on the Continent. Some of 
the French papers, including Le Temps, 
seem to think that Cuba must eventually 
be free or be annexed by the United States. 
The following extract from Le Temps 
shows how the French look upon the 
matter: 

“Proud though the Cuban be even of his 
descent, he has no more love for the 
mother-country than have the Spanish 
colonies of the three Americas. Nor does he 
maintain its institutions. Upon the ground 
of the New World, peopled by emigrants 
from ours, the monarchical tradition has 
not taken root. As we saw the Virginia 
Royalists in the second generation repudiate 
the loyalty of their fathers, and arm them- 
selves against England to obtain their 
independence, in the same way the Spanish- 
Americans have denied the political faith 
of their ancestors and shed their blood to 
free themselves from the yoke of the Span- 
ish capital. In speech, in religion and in 
race, this land is a Spanish land. It has 
ceased to be so in heart, and its interests 
cause it to revolve around a pole of irresis- 
tible attraction, that of the great American 
Republic. Against this attraction nothing 
can prevail.” 

In the same connection we may add a 
remark made by the New York Sun: 

“Spain, still ruling Cuba, sucking her 
blood to fatten herself, keeping the flag of 
a transoceanic monarchy flying on the 
republican western shore of the Atlantic, 
almost within signaling distance of the 
stars and stripes, is an anomaly which not 
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only France, but all Europe must now 
repudiate, possibly with the exception of 
Spain. Cuba must be free.” 

We once revolted against tyranny and 
oppression ourselves, and the sympathy 
and interest of Americans will always be 
on the side of the oppressed. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT MOVEMENT PROGRESS. 


Municipal reform, too, is making con- 
stant progress. At the National Confer- 
ence for Good City Government recently 
held at Cleveland, emphasis was given to 
the effect that in order to put the adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs upon a sound 
business basis, the most important thing 
was to exclude national and state politics 
from municipal elections and from the 
conduct of municipal affairs. Of course, 
this proposition is no new discovery, but 
the fact that there is such a wide unanimity 
of opinion means that the public is con- 
stantly being enlightened on these subjects. 
Where formerly one man looked upon 
municipal affairs in this light, now there 
are probably a thousand. 


THE DEATH OF HUXLEY. 


With the death of Huxley, the great trio 
of scientists, Darwin, Tyndall and Huxley, 
who propagated the theory of evolution, 
and made it such a popular propaganda, 
have passed away. 

No one can deny the great gifts and 
achievements of these men. Huxley was 
a purely scientific thinker. No one doubted 
his high character or his absolute hon- 
esty. A very true commentary upon the 
career of Huxley is summed up in the 
following sentence written by himself: 
‘Men are said to be partial judges of them- 
selves. Young men may be, I doubt it; 
old men are. Life seems terribly foreshort- 
ened as they look back, and the mountain 


they set themselves to climb in youth 
turns out to be a mere spur of immeasur- 
ably higher ranges when, with failing 
breath, they reach the top.” 

The theory of evolution which Darwin, 
Tyndall and Huxley propagated appears 
to be on the wane, while the Christianity 
that they could not quite accept in its 
entirety has never made greater progress. 


DEFEAT OF THE LIBERALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


After the resignation of Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Salisbury at once formed his Ministry, 
in which the Liberal Unionists seemed to 
have secured eleven offices, a number some- 
what disproportionate to their numerical 
strength in the Parliament of 1892. The 
Cabinet is composed of men of various 
social and economical views. Their strongest 
bond of union probably is their opposition 
to Home Rule, and their favor of a “vigor- 
ous foreign policy.” 

In the election the Liberals have met 
striking defeat. It is sometimes a good 
thing for a party to be defeated. It some- 
times takes defeat to produce the right sort 
of growth. Parties are like individuals, 
and few of them can stand success. 

Chauncey M. Depew, upon his arrival in 
Southampton a few days ago, summed up 
the English political situation as follows: 
“T believe the great loss at the polls which 
the Liberals have sustained is the best 
thing that could have happened to them. 
Their defeat will enable them to get rid of 
the small and noisy Socialist minority 
within their ranks, for which the party 
has been held responsible. The Liberals 
are virtually without representation in the 
House of Lords, and the Liberal party can 
never hope for the success of their program 
until the second Chamber, like the United 
States Senate, fairly reflects the sentiments 
of both parties. The Liberals have been 
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defeated because their party was composed 
of such conglomerate elements, many of 
them wholly antagonistic to one another. 
Times have also been bad in the United 
Kingdom, and to a great extent this state 
of affairs has been ascribed to the financial 


policy of the late government. The rural 
artisan and the laboring-man have both 
been led to believe that a Liberal govern- 
ment is responsible for the lack of employ- 
ment. The beer and liquor interests have 
also been overwhelmingly strong, but fair- 
minded Englishmen whom I have met 
regard the local veto as the principal cause 
of the overthrow of the Liberals.” 


ENFORCING THE SUNDAY LAW IN NEW 


YORK CITY. 

In New York, Mayor Strong and The- 
odore Roosevelt have been making very 
determined efforts to enforce the Excise 
Law and compel the saloons to close on 
Sunday. Their efforts to enforce the law 
have not been in vain, and have occasioned 
an outcry from a large number of citizens. 
Delegations representing different German- 
American societies and other bodies have 
gone to the Mayor and demanded a cessa- 
tion of the efforts to enforce Sunday laws. 
But the Mayor informed them that the 
Legislature alone could give them relief. 

Among those who have championed the 
cause of the citizens who favor a more 
open Sunday has been Senator David Hill. 
A very clever editorial writer in the New 
York Tribune handles the Senator in a very 
interesting manner, as will be seen by read- 
ing the following excerpt: 

‘Please, now, Senator Hill! Don’t! We 
like a demagogue sometimes. They fre- 
quently amuse us. Youhave anddo. But 
aren’t you overdoing it just a little on 
the Excise question? You gave out for 
publication on Thursday two extremely 
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long and—pardon us for saying—windy 
letters on ‘the Sunday provisions of the 
existing Excise Law.’ Why this volumi- 


nousness, David? Why two letters? Insa- 
tiate David, would not one suftice? And 
why this suddenness, so to speak? You 


have been aware for a long time that this 
Excise Law was on the statute-book; you 
have known it, as you say yourself, ever 
since 1857, and you have had opportunities 
without number to urge its modification or 
repeal. You could, as a matter of fact, 
have effected the repeal of it or any such 
change in it as you wished several times 
since 1857, but you never suggested or even 
mentioned such a thing. For the Dem- 
ocratic party has been in power and had 
full swing at making or repealing laws on 
several occasions since you took the reins 
and dictated its policy. Why have you 
never recommended the repeal or modifica- 
tion of this oppressive and iniquitous law? 
Is it against the law, David, or against its 
enforcement that you have risen up in this 
heated manner and with such flux of lan- 
guage? Say, David! What do you think 
about law? What is itfor? Do you think 
it is a safe thing to do—to say nothing of 
public morals or common honesty—do 
you think it is a safe thing to do, consider- 
ing how all the interests of the community 
are concerned in it—to pass a law, say, 
against theft simply to please persons who 
don’t like to be robbed, and then to give 
people who pursue theft as an occupation 
to understand that it was only passed as a 
sop to Puritanical bigots and will not be 
enforced? Is it safe, David—simply safe— 
to permit any law to be violated with 
impunity? No matter what the law is— 
one is just as binding as another—what do 
you think about it? 

“And why, David, are you so hot about 
the enforcement of this particular law? It 
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is said that you yourself do not use either 
‘hard’ drinks, so called, or even beer, either 
on Sundays or week-days. We believe it is 
true. It cannot be said, then, that you 
have personally suffered any hardship or 
privation by the enforcement of the Sunday 
law. Now don’t jump at that statement 
too suddenly, David, and say that it is all 
the more a proof of your public spirit and 
your sympathy with the people who do 
suffer hardship and privation that you 
warm up at such a rate over their distresses. 
Did you ever sit by or sit in at a game of 
poker where one player drank water and 
the rest drank whisky? Did you ever 
observe that the fellow who drank water 
was frequently more anxious to keep up 
the supply of whisky than the whisky- 
drinkers themselves? And did you observe 
that as the game proceeded, the blue and 
red chips accumulated in front of the water- 
drinker? You drink nothing but water, 
David. You get quite indignant at any 
suggestion that cuts off the whisky supply 
at a certain hour to give the barkeeper a 
rest. Why, David? Isn't it simply because 
the rest are playing for fun and you are 
playing for blue chips? The more whisky, 
the more fun for them and the more blue 
chips for you. And when you get excited 
and bang the table and say it’s an outrage 
to close the bar, that everybody has a right 
to have all the whisky he wants, don’t 
you know that the sober men in the party 
understand it? that they know at once that 
there’s an uncommonly fat jack-pot on the 
table? Haven't you found out yet, David, 
that the players in the game of politics are 
apt to ‘get onto the game’ of the water- 
drinker, who manifests such uncommon 
interest in their being kept moistened ? 
“Another thing, David! Do you suppose 
that the brewers and saloon-keepers, of 
whom you—water-drinker as you are—rep- 
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resent yourself as the champion, are lacking 
in intelligence? Do you think they are so 
ignorant and blind as not to see that you 
are overdoing it in your eager advocacy of 
their cause? They know that already, even 
under the enforcement of the Sunday clos- 
ing law, they are in the enjoyment of all 
the privileges claimed or possessed by any 
other class of tradesmen—if not more than 
any of them. They are decent citizens, 
and would like to be law-abiding if they 
were not subjected to the stress of tempta- 
tion to which the best of them are exposed 
by the unequal enforcement of a law 
enacted for no other purpose than to extort 
blackmail from them and make them law- 
breakers. They do not want the earth. 
They do not want all seasons and all hours 
when every other trade, occupation and 
pursuit is put under the limitations of 
reasonable economic laws. They cannot 
afford to array themselves in a body against 
the vast majority who believe that all laws 
should be enforced, and that if any law is 
burdensome, the remedy is in its repeal by 
regular processes, and not in overriding it. 
We do not believe they want to. It ought 
to be, and no doubt is, the desire of most of 
the men to whose prejudices and passions 
you make your demagogic appeal to give to 
their calling something of legitimacy, and 
make it reputable and proper. In this you 
do not help them when you advise them that 
a law passed by your own party ought not to 
be enforced. You are too hot, David, for a 
cold-water man; and for a simple question 
as to whether or not statute laws should be 
enforced, you are altogether too scattering 
and voluminous.” 


DEATH OF STAMBOULOFF, THE BULGARIAN 
STATESMAN. 


Great excitement was caused throughout 
the Continent by the assassination of the 
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Bulgarian statesman Stambouloff. For 
twenty years he has been the ablest pol- 
itician of southeastern Europe. 

Many readers will recall how Mr. Glad- 
stone, some twenty years ago, aroused the 
whole English-speaking world regarding 
the Bulgarian atrocities. In his famous 
paper, which stirred up England mightily 
about the matter, he referred to the subject 
of the Sultan as the “unspeakable Turk.” 
A little later, when the Congress of Berlin 
met, it appeared that the treatment of the 
Bulgarian Christians by the “unspeakable 
Turk” had been developed largely under 
the direction of a very able Bulgarian who 
was stirred with an irresistible patriotism. 
This statesman so well managed his cause 
that the Berlin Congress was led to create 
the Principality of Bulgaria. 

Article I. of the treaty which was con- 
curred in by the Powers provided that 
“Bulgaria shall be constituted an auton- 
omous and tributary principality under the 
suzerainty of his Imperial Majesty, the 
Sultan.” Another clause provided that the 
ruling prince should be elected by the peo- 
ple, confirmed by the Sublime Porte, and 
approved by the Powers, and “that the gov- 
ernment shall be Christian.” This was the 
work of Stambouloff, and he accomplished 
it in spite of the open hostility of Turkey 
and the undercurrent of disapproval which 
poured from Russia. 
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It was due to him that Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, a young cavalry officer of 
the German army, was elected Prince of 
Bulgaria; and when the Powers approved 
the selection, Stambouloff became the 
Prime Minister. 

Every effort was made to make Bulgaria 
a power in Southeast Europe. The brief 
war with King Milan of Servia created 
state pride in Bulgaria which had never 
before existed. With its well-trained army, 
it was quite natural that the Sultan should 
become greatly alarmed; and Russia, since 
Alexander was German-born, felt that Ger- 
man influence was paramount in the new 
principality. In the course of time a deep- 
laid conspiracy was organized to put 
Alexander and a number of the leaders, 
including Stambouloff, to death. But the 
conspirators were apprehended and the 
leader shot. Alexander abdicated in 1886, 
and a year after, the Duke Ferdinand of 
Saxony was chosen Prince. The young 
Prince, having neither the military spirit 
nor the common sense of his predecessor, 
was not able to resist the influence of Rus- 
sian aggressions, nor the intrigues against 
the late Prime Minister. 

Stambouloff’s death removes one of the 
most conspicuous characters of southeast-- 
ern Europe, and there is, at the present 
time, a very ugly war-cloud hanging over 
the Balkans. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE KINGDOM. 


BY HERVY SMITH McCOWAN. 


‘TN the education of to-day, man is the 

sublime theme. Man is the thought of 
God, education is the development of that 
thought. Man trembles with the con- 
sciousness of God in the undiscovered 
garden of his soul; knowledge discovers 
the garden. Knowledge and education are 
sometimes found in books, sometimes pro- 
claimed by masters; but if true, they are 
always the interpretation of the hiero- 
glyphics immortally stamped upon the heart 
of life in the divine instincts of men. In 
the last analysis there is no knowledge but 
heart-knowledge, which is love. Intellec- 
tual facts are detrimental to human life, 
unless saturated with soul-power, which is 
love. 

Love is the potency of immortal life. 
It is the divinity of Jesus Christ. It is 
the divinity of all men. There are men 
who forget humanity, and spend their 
lives upon foreign shores poring over the 
scars of ancient monuments, but they 
never see the scars of pain that lacerate 
the bleeding hearts just without their door. 
They import rare pieces of sculpture, and 
whisper in awe before deaf marble ears; 
but they hurl thunderous curses into the 
tender ears of life. They veil the blind 
marble eyes lest they become marred; but 
before living eyes, bloodshot with pain, 
they stand and throwsand. All knowledge 
—ancient and modern, foreign and domes- 
tic—is good only as it is dedicated to 
the adjustment of the discord of life, 
through the harmony of love, into a per- 
fect whole. 

In the Christian character, the Christian 
church and the Christian state, God does 
not approve of vivisection or post-mortem; 
he demands the unscathed whole. And 


any philosophy that destroys the unity of 
life is hacking at the body of God. Unity 
can be discovered and maintained only by 
the study of principles. All principles 
that are true, whether they be found in 
physical, spiritual, social or political phe- 
nomena, emanate from the same source. 
Educators are beginning to learn that 
a priori reasoning is not the safe method 
of securing truth. It gathers all the prej- 
udices and mistakes of the past and weaves 
them into the fabric of the present, to be 
solved again. That process forgets that 
all the truth that grew in history is with 
us to-day, a part of our life and part of 
our conditions. The past is a bazaar of 
human mistakes; the present is fragmen- 
tary truth prospecting; the futureisagallery 
of divine perfection waiting to be defiled 
by man. History never repeats itself with 
any definite accuracy. Precedent reveals 
little of the present, but the present may 
unveil the past. History is passive and 
calm, life is radical and tragic. And any 
institution that prepares its graduates for 
life must be radical, aggressive and free. 
It must teach the relations and affections 
of men as the foundation of all knowledge, 
for underlying all facts that will wear 
against the rub of time, must be divine 
human character. I have no intention to 
laud any institution, but there is a college 
standing upon the lowa prairie that has 
become widely known for its aggressive 
and radical teaching. The proclamations 
of righteousness emanating from Grinnell 
have echoed far beyond educated society 
into the very heart of the laboring world. 
A strong agent in disseminating this 
gospel has been the “School of the 


Kingdom.” 
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THE PREACHER IN THE CHRISTIAN KINGDOM. 
PRESIDENT GEORGE A. GATES, GRINNELL. 

Perhaps no course of lectures upon the 
program will give a better insight to the 
type of men interested in the “Kingdom 
movement” than the course delivered by 
President Gates. He presented the “Preacher 
in the Christian Kingdom” as “Voice of 
Righteousness.” But he will be a broader 
preacher than the old prophets, for he will 
include the righteousness revealed by 
Christ. Christ came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. He destroys the old prophecy only 
as ripe fruit destroys the green. Christ's 
righteousness is revealed rightness. The 
Christian preacher is not to prepare men 
for heaven in some post-terrestrial time, 
but must prepare him now and here by 
inspiring public ventures and governments 
with the righteousness of Christ. He 
must be a political preacher. The gospel 
of Jesus is not only individual, but social; 
not only social, but individual—a family 
gospel. No preacher has a right to be a 
partisan. He must be free. A generation 
of preachers must be raised up who cannot 
be bought or scared; men who care not for 
public threats or opinions, but only for 
God’s commands. It is the church's busi- 
ness to right the wrongs of the world. 
The social age upon which we have entered 
makes imperative demands that no preacher 
shall find peace away from the vital and 
tragic activities of men. Complete separa- 
tion of church and state is impossible. The 
church is dependent upon the state. The 
state cannot live without the “Religious 
Motive.” Every nation has died with the 
death of that Motive. 

We have held the church in great rever- 
ence, but did Jesus ever dream of the 
church we have as the ideal of his King- 
dom? Few would believe that he did. He 
did contemplate a Christian state, where 


righteousness would reign in unity and 
harmony. Jesus always sought unity. 
The divisions in the Christian church are 
the greatest obstruction to the coming of 
God’s Kingdom. The divisions must be 
reunited. They cannot live against Jesus’ 
prayer, “That they may be one.” But even 
the united church is not the end; it is but 
the means to usher in the divine govern- 
ment of the justice of love. The church 
is an institution; the Kingdom is a Christ- 
inspired race. The church, when it becomes 
free and has broken away from national 
church politics, will be in a condition to 
inspire such a race, beginning with the 
community, to run through the whole civic 
life. The civic church (not to purify pol- 
itics, but to unify religious life) is the 
object to be aimed for. I have more hope 
in the laity than in the clergy; in the 
young people than in the bishops; in the 
people of villages, towns and cities, grad- 
ually joining hearts and dropping names, 
than in the church machines uniting. A 
united righteous church will unite a nation, 
with God permeating all. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
ARCHDEACON CHARLES JAMES WOOD, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Archdeacon Wood, a man looked upon 
by his brothers with a good deal of the- 
ological suspicion, presented a remarkable 
course of lectures. He pointed out the 
defects of our customs in getting away 
from Christ. But to-day there is a tendency 
to return. We must make a distinction 
between the nominal Christian religion and 
the religion that Jesus taught and lived. 
Back to Christ! Religion is more than 
emotional morality—it is the building of 
character for the salvation of men. “For 
their sakes I sanctify myself.” The agony 
of Jesus was psychical, not physical. 
Jesus’ religion was positive and aggressive; 
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redemptive truth never grows in a negative 
religion. His theology was revolutionary 
evolution. He proclaimed a change of 
nature for the new social order. We must 
get the idea of barter and exchange out of 
the atonement. The psychical attitude of 
the Son of God must become the psychical 
attitude of the Sons of God. Jesus lost 
himself in the service of others. ‘Himself 
he could not save,” except through saving 
others. Blessedness is more than something 
to be gained; it is power todo. Christ was 
a doer. He was not an ascetic. He 
emphasized the blessedness of poverty— 
not pauperism—and the nobility of labor. 
Contentment is decay. Discontent is the 
motive of growth. Progress and poverty 
are not enemies, but friends. Genius has 
evolved the glory of the world, but genius 
has always been poor. If poverty should 
be assassinated, the world would be poorer 
than is paupers. The poor have blessed 
the world while travailing in pain. But 
pain itself is not a curse, but a remedy. 
The deepest damnation is not pain, but 
degeneracy beyond pain. Pain is not pun- 
ishment, but redemption. Our individual- 
ism has led us away from Christ’s methods; 
we can hardly understand him when he is 
present with us, we have been estranged so 
long. The poverty of history has blessed 
the world. The rugged power of poverty 
has overcome the imbecility of thedebauched 
rich. The twofold law of Christ has been 
poverty and labor. Social idleness and 
selfishness are just as wicked as individual 
idleness and selfishness. Socialists, if they 
would be safe, must go back to Christ's 
economics and his principles of poverty. 
He proclaimed not only poverty, but mercy. 
“The Kingdom is at hand.” The Kingdom 
is God’s mercy. Jesus, while upon earth, 
was the Kingdom, for as king he was the 
tribal soul. His miracles were mercy, not 


juggleries. They were the means of service. 
Service is the law of the Kingdom. A 
social Christian state will adopt that law 
or fail. State socialism as such is a diabol- 
ical invention. It is something as an end 
without a spirit. If we place the virtue 
before us as an end only, our efforts to 
attain them will be disastrous. Art, poetry, 
even truth with such a motive must elude 
the grasp of the seeker. Socialists will do 
well to remember this, for socialism, except 
as it be sought through an absorbing 
passion of love for men in the spirit of 
Christ, cannot be accomplished. Even 
races cannot live by any other law than by 
the law of sacrifice. 


THE POLITICAL REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 
B. FAY MILLS, ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


The world is full of evil. Evil cannot 
be remedied without conviction of sin. A 
society indifferent to its depravity will sink 
untibit becomes conscious. The hope of our 
age is our sensitive social conscience. We 
may now, if we will, grasp the conditions 
and purify them with the Christian spirit. 
We must convert idleness into industry. 
All honest industries must be protected. IIl- 
gotten wealth does not deserve protection. 
The wickedness in trade is monstrous. If 
the wicked conditions as they exist are 
necessary, Christianity is a failure. Last 
year one million men were unable to secure 
employment, which means that five million 
people were destitute of the necessities of 
life. Six thousand people froze to death in 
one winter. Young sewing-girls, in sheer 
desperation, prayed that the rich might 
revel in luxuries in order to furnish them 
work. The church should remedy these 
evils; it ought to be a microcosm of the 
Kingdom. What heaven is the church 
ought to be. The church is not evangelis- 
tic. Inacity where there are four thousand 
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members of one denomination, only ninety 
were received into membership upon con- 
fession of faith. When the church ceases 
to have the power of conversion it is not a 
true church. The religion of Christ must 
be revived in politics, in industry, in com- 
merce and in the church. The church 
must be universal in its work, but exclusive 
in its membership. 


THE CHURCH AS A SOCIAL POWER, 
REY. C. L. KLOSS, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


The early church was a divine democracy. 
It declared there was neither “Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female.” 
The true democracy is never secured by 
“charters” or “declarations,” but by the 
recognition of all free men of their obliga- 
tion to serve. The church that does not 
inspire men to social and individual surren- 
der will be a religious failure. The Chris- 
tian forces must be gathered and centralized 
ina Christian church. The dissected church 
cripples the body of Christ. The church, 
in becoming a mercantile establishment, 
counting its profit and loss in the “year- 
book,” has lost the spirit of Christ. Some 
churches count nominal converts as the 
Indian counts his scalps, and uses about 
the same methods to secure them. The 
church is justified in using any method to 
win souls, but its mission is larger than to 
win individuals; it has social functions in 
clearing and cleaning society. A Christian 
church is the greatest social power God has 
placed in the world, and should ever be the 
guardian angel of righteousness. 


PENOLOGY FROM A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW. 
REV. A. W. CLARK, OMAHA, 


In the study of Penology one must come 
into personal contact with the conditions 
if he would understand them. Mr. Clark, 
having been engaged for a number of 
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years in Rescue Mission work, has had 
exceptional opportunities for such study. 
Since John Howard began prison reform 
in England, there has been a revolution 
indeed, but there are still many abuses 
practiced. The jail system is utterly 
depraved, and ought to be abolished. They 
are the devil’s public school system, giving 
culture in crime and initiating innocent 
victims. The “fee system” works diabolical 
injustice. The fee of the officer depends 
upon the number arrested and convicted. 
Among corrupt officers the system is fear- 
fully abused. Thousands of innocent peo- 
ple are arrested and convicted annually. 
When the fee system was abolished in 
Baltimore, the number of arrests decreased 
immediately from twelve thousand to seven 
thousand annually. Under present methods, 
children and first offenders are incarcerated 
with old criminals. The disgrace to inno- 
cent men of having been behind prison bars 
often drives them to crime. The object of 
criminal institutions ought, and is fast 
coming, to be for the redemption and refor- 
mation of thecriminal. The Elmirasystem 
is the foremost reclamatory institution in 
the world. Regardless of the criticisms it 
has received, eighty per cent of its convicts 
have become industrious, law-abiding cit- 
izens. In America crime is increasing. In 
1865 there averaged one prisoner to three 
thousand in population. ‘To-day we have 
one to eight hundred in population. The 
only feasible method of reducing criminal- 
ity seems to be the introduction of Christian 
officers and Christian institutions for the 
reform of the convicts. While men are 
criminals, crime will be perpetrated. 


THE CHRISTIAN CORPORATION. 
GEORGE HOWARD GIBSON, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


The “Corporation,” of which Mr. Gibson 
spoke, is another attempt to solve the social 
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problem. It is located in Lincoln. Their 
creed is very simple: ‘We believe in God 
our infinite Father; in Jesus Christ our 
perfect brother, and in the law of equaliz- 
ing love as expressed in the command, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’” 
The nucleus of their organization is found 
in the creed. There are about one hundred 
and fifteen members. They donot live inan 
isolated community, but are scattered about 
the city and surrounding country. They 
hold their property in common, and plan to 
hold mercantile interests for the communal 
benefit. They believe that communion with 
God and man must be by means of love- 
directed labor. Their law is the law of 
social love instead of selfish individualism. 
If social institutions must lose their lives 
to save them, one might be convinced, from 
the number of lives lost in such experiments, 
that the time is at hand for the finding. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 
ROBERT A. WOOD, BOSTON, 


Social value is the only value. There is 
no individual value except as the individual 
becomes subject to and absorbed by the 
social. There is no dualism in the life of 
God; there is no dualism in the life of man, 
save as we make aduality. The unity of 
life is established by both the science and 
philosophy of the nineteenth century. The 
race is now the tragic central figure. The 
life of the individual is of value only as it 
contributes to social value. The combi- 
nation of invention, education, industry, 
commerce and association will develop a 
higher type of civilization and culture. 
But this combination cannot be made for 
the production of social value except by the 
system of social democracy. The maxim 
of social democracy, “To each according to 
his needs; from each according to his pow- 
ers,” is a corollary to the Golden Rule. 
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Social democracy has in view two aims—the 
securing of the freedom of justice and the 
opportunity of freedom to every individual, 
and the organization of order throughout 
our complicated civilization, where there 
will be neither poverty nor riches, but com- 
fort and abundance for all in a divinely 
perfected organism. In such a democracy 
there could be no rich and poor, high and 
low, aristocracy of wealth or slums of pau- 
pers. The way to industrial peace is through 
stronger and stronger organization, both 
among capitalists and laborers, until con- 
flict is too disastrous to be contemplated; 
then all disputes will be settled by repre- 
sentatives from both organizations. The 
competitive system has failed, and the 
organizations, trusts and combines are 
unconsciously leading men to co-operation, 
Co-operation promises good results; it would 
eliminate the diseased ambition for indus- 
trial despotism which now exists, and would 
present healthful incentives to the great 
body of men. Art, science, music and the 
refining influences and occupations would 
not be seclusive, but would concern them- 
selves with all human life. These things 
are not luxuries, but necessities to full devel- 
opment. The seclusive art is a dwarfed art; 
the source of the truest art is fullest life, 
and as a social value it must find its con- 
stituency in humanity as a race. There 
can be no great national art until we have 
an artistic people. Popular education must 
spread into the knowledge and use of lux- 
uries before society will be ready to serve in 
a democratic state. Christ made social 
service religious, and the church must have 
the same motive if it would fulfil the mis- 
sion Jesus has given it. The application of 
his life of love, the freeing of all toil to 
glowing opportunity of service, will gener- 
ate the spirit of practical social democ- 
racy. Such a state holds a glowing ideal 
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before men, and is a picturesque and inspir- 
ing appeal to the moral development of the 
individual; such an ideal and such an appeal 
lead to a larger apprehension of the gospel 
of Christ. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 
FROFESSOR J. R. COMMONS, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. 


In recent years so much power has been 
vested in the cities that the discussion of 
city government is in reality a discussion 
of civil government. The city will soon 
control state and federal government. The 
greatest problems that confront us are 
focused in the cities—immigration, capital 
and labor,crime and pauperism. The growth 
of the cities has been marvelous, due prob- 
ably to division of labor, transportation 
facilities, manufacturing advantages and 
superior social opportunities. Cities are 
made up of a heterogeneous mass of foreign- 
ers, which doubtless augments the difficulty 
of city government. With this condition 
confronting us, the question arises, can for- 
eigners be trusted to self-government? 
From experience it would seem that the 
foreign element is not asource of great dan- 
ger, provided the ballot is protected and the 
government made simple. There seems to 
be a good deal of difficulty in securing a 
just rule for cities. Legislatures are apt to 
unjustly exploit cities for political purposes, 
and legislation for many cities in a state 
absorbs the time and attention of the legis- 
lative body to the detriment of the general 
good. Recently there has been a tendency 
toward “home rule,” but ignorant, foreign 
and corrupt elements are as yet too power- 
ful, and do not distinguish between local 
and general functions. The proposed “state 
supervision,” by means of a “state munic- 
ipal board,” similar to that now exercised 
by various state boards of health, etc., is 
finding some authoritative indorsement. 
Our cities have grown up from rural condi- 
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tions without any consistent plan, and now 
find themselves with various debt-making 
and tax-levying powers. Chicago has fif- 
teen governing bodies—eight town boards, 
three park commissioners, one city govern- 
ment, one board of sanitary trustees, one: 
board of education, beside the judiciary.. 
New York has eighty different boards, or 
individuals who can create debts and levy 
taxes. Citizens can vote only straight tick- 
ets, for only the politicians understand the 
maze. But there is now a movement on 
foot to unite these separate powers in a 
single head and make one official responsi- 
ble—the mayor. The city council is fast 
losing its authority; in many cities its 
power is nominal only. The ihefficiency 
and corruption in American city govern- 
ment is largely due to popular universal’ 
suffrage. The ward system, resulting in 
the election of a single candidate from lim- 
ited territorial districts, is subject to the 
basest depravity, and inevitably falls into 
the hands of a few selfishly interested— 
saloonists, gamblers, etc. Even the public 
schools are caught in the meshes of political 
depravity. Political reform must clear the 
way for pedagogical reform. The depravity 
in cities grows largely out of the saloon 
element. Venal voters are all drunkards; 
the majority of aldermen in many cities are 
saloon-keepers. Freedom of the industry, 
low license or high license only drive saloon-- 
ists and politicians together. 
CHRISTIAN POLITICS. 
PROFESSOR JESSIE MACY, GRINNELL. 

The perpetual state of man is transition. 
Life is a continual growth from man into 
the larger man. We have a moral standard 
for our day—Jesus Christ. Toward him we 
politically strive. Human institutions rise 
oftener from reason and will than from 
instinct and necessity. The human race. 
rises through transition until it feels the 
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consciousness that what ought to be, is. 
Different parties exist because of different 
ideas of what is good. Parties do not run 
on class lines. Men range themselves 
according to ideas. Class lines exist before 
parties. The war of the roses was a good 
illustration of the politics of classes. The 
Reformation introduced religion into pol- 
itics. Mobs have had little influence in 
American and English politics, and where 
they have existed at all, they have been 
characterized by restraint. The Reign of 
Terror in Franceun popularized mob-rising. 
The “Reform Act” of 1832 made mobs 
unnecessary. The peoplethemselves became 
a part of the government. [On account of 
illness Professor Macy was unable to finish 
the course of which this was the introduc- 
tion. | 


WORK IN JERRY McAULEY’S MISSION. 
Ss. H. HADLEY, NEW YORK. 


There is only one religion that works in 
the human heart; that is the religion of 
Jesus Christ. The Bible is a true record, 
for every time a man reads honestly he reads 
his own history there. The blood of Jesus 
is the only redemption. In Water Street 
we believe in the power of the Holy Ghost- 
It has worked miracles there just as Jesus 
did of old. The reform used to be only the 
signing of a pledge, but in rescue work we 
have gotten way beyond that. We bring 
them in,clothe them and feed them and find 
them work. There is no use in trying to 
save a man’s soul until you have fed his 
stomach and clothed his body. McAuley 
was converted by a missionary-tract dis- 
tributer. He founded the mission that 
bears his name, in 1868. Until that time 
there was no place where a drunkard, 
ex-convict or degraded woman could look 
for rest or help. Our work consists in 
prayer and testimony meetings. We seldom 


allow a Christian minister to speak; they 
usually talk foolishness to our boys. They 
don’t want any theology. They want some- 
thing that will cure them of the drink habit 
and restore them to their families. Rescue 
work is hard. There is no work for God 
that is not hard. We can never tell who is 
likely to be saved, but we know God made 
every man once, and believe he can make 
each one over again. Besides the mission, 
there are large tenement-houses run upon 
Christian principles. We believe in helping 
men to present their bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable, unto God. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE D. HERRON, GRINNELL, 


Lectures upon such a subject should be 
the message of a political and social learner 
of Christ. It is too broad a theme to be 
subjected to any political party, and the 
message will appeal only to those who have 
a profound faith in an immanent Christ. 
The world is filled with discord, but the 
discontent growing out of it is the cause 
for greater faith and sacrifice. If the right- 
eous discontent can be sufficiently aroused, 
men will free themselves without war. War 
is not God’s best way of progress for man. 
The cross of Christ reveals sacrifice as a 
greater principle of progress than force. 
Political faith in Jesus is the logical issue 
of the whole social movement. Christ is 
here judging the world. Our duty is to 
receive him, and not to be dreaming of some 
distant millennium, but to find our place and 
work in the millennium already begun. The 
real government of the world is spiritual 
and unseen. The evil of the world lies in 
its neglect to find a common center for the 
working of this divine government. The 
state must be the organ of men’s faith and 
their common consciousness of God. Chris- 
tianity must become political. The Chris- 
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tian democracy will be the ideal state where 
social institutions will find their fullest 
facility for the development of the individ- 
ual. The baleful effects of our competitive 
order are intellectual and moral as well as 
material. The lowest order of men are 
exalted; there is a monstrous over-produc- 
tion of middle-men and parasites. Human 
worth has been estimated in terms of prop- 
erty instead of in terms of righteousness. 
The Christian collectivist is not the enemy 
of the individual, but is his emancipator. 
Faith in Jesus Christ is the only power that 
ean construct the Christian empire of lib- 
erty. The Christian state is the redemption 
of law from anarchy. There is no likeness 
between the Christian ideal and that of the 
anarchist. Anarchists would abolish gov- 
ernment. Christianity would transform it. 
The true end of law is the redemption, asso- 
ciation and perfection of man. All law 
must be the law of love. With notable 
exceptions, Christianity neglects this law 
and thus neglects the social condition of 
humanity. Institutional Christianity does 
not truly represent Christ. The real heresy 
on the question of inspiration is that 
which conceives of God as more interested 
in the politics of the Jews than in Amer- 
ican politics. America is under the con- 
viction of sin. We feel that we have 
fallen from our divine mission, and see the 
possible consequences. The only hope for 
the salvation of this nation is our faith in 
Jesus Christ. Civilization has been built 
on faith. Christian revival does not have 
to wait for the conversion of all individuals. 
The introduction of this revival will be the 
organization of education. We are not 
truly educated. Education does not consist 
in extent of information, but in the appre- 
hension of vital forces. True education 
must be spiritual and moral. This is the 
opportunity for Christian witnesses of 
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apostolic boldness and Christ-like tender- 
ness. “Shall we rise and go hence with 
him—to the cross, then into the glory of 
the national resurrection, the regenerate 
civilization, the holy city come down out 
of heaven from God?” 


THE CHURCH AND THE CITY. 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR, CHICAGO. 


The mission of the church is to preserve 
social relations. The work of individuals 
has not been eminently successful, because 
the civic life prevents it. The tenement 
districts are unsanitary; the factory law 
concerning child labor is continually broken. 
The poor are destitute of refining influences, 
such as literature, music and art. The 
method of dealing with youthful criminals 
is damnatory rather than reformatory. 
The church is compelled to undo the work 
of the state. If we would understand the 
mission to the city, we must comprehend 
the city as a field. Social settlement work 
promises better results than the mission 
alone. We cannot pick up the individuals, 
we must raise society as a mass. But the 
“settlements” cannot do the work alone. 
The church must be the power, for it is 
the divinely appointed institution for the 
alleviation of all conditions. The great 
sin of the church is in congesting the 
aristocratic suburbs and leaving the down- 
town districts barren. The city mission 
problem will not be solved until the churches 
become social settlements. The whole 
body politic is suffering from a congested 
population. There are eighteen million 
people in forty-four cities. There are too 
many nationalities. They group them- 
selves. The saloon dissipates them. This 
element in American life threatens to 
destroy democracy. The causes of pauper- 
ism in our country are foul homes, intox- 
icating drink, child degradation and alms- 
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giving. There is a great preponderance of 
males over females. In the First Ward of 
Chicago there are ten thousand more men 
than women. There are five million night 
lodgings yearly rented. In January and 
February, 1894, there were 43,123 in police 
stations in Chicago alone. The slum dis- 
tricts swarm with children born into a 
condition where their hopes and destinies 
are foredoomed and foredamned. How 
must God, in his infinite love, regard it. 
The poorer the tenement-house, and the 
more it can be crowded, the more valuable 
the property becomes. The “living wage” 
question is becoming a vital question, and 
no diplomat can handle it. We must solve 
the problem together or go to the judgment 
with the blood of brothers upon our hands. 
There are too many men, too many nation- 
alities, too many saloons. There is one 
saloon to every one hundred and twenty- 
nine people. Where home attractions are 
weakest the temptations are strongest. 
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Probably no man in America has a better 
opportunity or a more aggressive spirit of 
investigation than Professor Taylor. His 
position as Professor of Sociology in Chicago 
Seminary gives him access to conditions 
that other men could not have, and recently 
he has moved to Chicago Commons, a new 
social settlement that gives promise of 
accomplishing a work never done before in 
America. 


During the discussions of the School, 
one could not but notice the similarity in 
the conclusions arrived at, often from 
diametrically opposite points of view. 
Where there are men of such varied types 
of mind, of such different educations, of 
such a variety in trend of intellect, of all 
denominations and no denomination, honest, 
intense, prayerful men, one is convinced 
that he can see God in the Kingdom coming 
among men and Jesus’ face shining from 
its long enshrouded darkness. 
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LEO TOLSTOI—A CHARACTER 


SKETCH. 


BY FRANCES HANDLEY. 


gens mission and character of the great 
teachers of mankind can only be 
understood when viewed in organic connec- 
tion with the intellectual movements and 
social conditions of their own age and 
nation. These in their turn are not only 
greatly modified by, but are largely depen- 
dent upon geographical position and the 
natural configuration of the country; in 
fact, to use a greatly abused term, the 
“environment” of both men and nations 
determine their manner of appearance in 
the world’s history. Thus, Russia, a vast 
agricultural country, without mountains 
and interior seas to develop the energies of 
the people in struggles with natural diffi- 
culties, or to impress their minds with a 
sense of diversity, is the cradle of a passive, 
apathetic, ambitionless race, who want 
neither political changes nor enlarged 
opportunities. The highest development 
of this type of thought is embraced in the 
philosophy of Count Leo Tolstoi. 

Stepniak, the exiled revolutionist, and 
himself a novelist of enviable reputation, 
says that Tourgueneff and Tolstoi are both 
representatives of Russian thought, the for- 
mer of its western element, the latter of its 
eastern; and adds with an accent of despair, 
that Tolstoi represents the thought of a 
hundred million of his countrymen, while 
Tourgueneff stands for a type of perhaps 
ten millions. That is, the strain of Orien- 
talism which runs through Russian life, 
and upon which -Peter the Great grafted 
western ideas, is the controlling element in 
the national thought. Traces of such 
tendencies are obvious throughout Tolstoi’s 
works, though in his earlier books some- 
what hazy and imperfectly outlined; but 
in his religious formule this system of 


philosophy becomes clearly defined and cul- 
minates in distinctively Buddhistic doc- 
trines. However, this is the lesser aspect 
of the great Russian teacher, and his life 
and personality have a meaning independent 
of his theories, both to his nation and the 
world at large. “That which I love with 
all the strength of my soul,” he affirms, 
“that which I have sought to reproduce in 
all its beauty, that which has been and 
ever will be beautiful, is the True; and 
this confession may be taken as the under- 
lying principle of Tolstoi’s deep, sincere 
nature, for in the whole course of his intel- 
lectual evolution, which may be followed 
in his successive books, is always perceived 
that “literary truth which is also spiritual 
truth.” 

His books may be said to be a series of 
photographs of his own mind and soul, and 
in them we may study the progress of the 
author’s development and purposes. In the 
reverent study of Tolstoi as a man, as an 
author and teacher, it is the aim of the 
writer to discover, if possible, how the 
world appears to him, and ‘“‘what he means 
by it,” rather than to try to decide what 
the world thinks of him and what place he 
occupies in its history. 

Leo Tolstoi was born in 1828, and spent 
his boyhood for the most part at his fath- 
er’s country place, about four days’ journey 
from Moscow. In those exquisite sketches 
in which he has told us of his “Childhood, 
Boyhood and Youth,” he paints with loving 
touch the portrait of the gentle-spirited, 
worn-out mother, who died when he was in 
his fifteenth year. The father appears 
under many different names throughout 
his works, a Russian nobleman of the 
ancien regime—‘Somehow I always feel a 
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little ashamed of my late papasha,” the 
young hussar confesses; ‘“there’s always 
some scandalous story, or some debt or 
other. . However, that was an entirely 
different age,’ he charitably adds. After 
his mother’s death, the young Count parted 
from his brothers and sisters, and a kind- 
hearted German tutor to whom he was 
greatly attached, and went to live with his 
maternal grandmother in Moscow. Here 
he was introduced to the gay military 
society of the ancient capital, continuing 
his studies, however, under acynical French 
master until he entered the University of 
Kazan two years later. His greatest ambi- 
tion at this time, he tells us, was to be 
comme il faut, but student life, with its 
vodka drinking, betting, gambling, and 
continual dissipation of all kinds, at length 
revolted his manhood, for he had already 
conceived higher standards of conduct than 
those which prevailed among his equals. 
His struggles toward the realization of his 
ideals was “a succession of falls,” until he 
finally severed his connection with the 
university at the end of the third year, 
before receiving his degree, and much 
against the wishes of his relatives, retired 
to his ancestral country estate of Yasnaya 
Polyana, in the government of Tula. The 
reasons for this sudden change in his plans 
are detailed in the autobiographical sketch 
called “A Russian Proprietor.” “I have 
left the university in order to devote myself 
to a country life,” he writes in explana- 
tion. “I found our affairs in indescribable 
confusion. Wishing to bring order out of 
chaos, I made an investigation and discov- 
ered that the principal trouble was due to 
the most wretched, miserable condition of 
the peasants, and that this trouble could be 
remedied only by work and patience. 

Is not my obligation,” he asks, “sacred and 
clear to labor for the welfare of these 700 


human beings for whom I must be responsi- 
ble to God? And why should I 
seek in any other sphere the opportunity of 
being useful, and doing good, when such a 
noble, brilliant and paramount duty lies 
right at hand?” This shows how Tolstoi 
looked upon life and the circumstances of 
his own little world at nineteen. Public 
opinion, in the guise of the Countess 
Bieloretskaia, pronounces his action “noth- 
ing else than morbidly developed egotism,” 
but to more generous souls the key-note of 
his character is found in the expression 
which declares an intention of performing 
“the duty right at hand.” For the next 
twenty years the Count lived almost 
entirely among his peasants, endeavoring 
to teach them thrift, economy and cleanli- 
ness, at the same time fostering the spirit 
of independence, and a desire for mental 
and moral betterment. In “Anna Kare- 
nina,” perhaps his greatest novel, the 
author occasionally lights its somber pages 
by delightful glimpses of rural life; one 
picture especially, which stands out vividly 
in memory like a scene in a familiar land- 
scape, shows the young “proprietor” in the 
hay-field among the laborers, who watch 
expectantly for him to throw aside his 
scythe as he grows hot and tired with the 
unaccustomed work, but as he continues 
hour after hour in the blazing sun, keeping 
pace with the best of the mowers, how 
their feeling of amusement changes to 
real respect for his physical manhood, and 
with what good-fellowship and enjoyment 
they all sit down at noon to their coarse 
fare in the shade of a convenient tree. 
Twenty years of experiment, however, con- 
vinced Count Tolstoi of the hopelessness 
of effecting the reforms so enthusiastically 
anticipated, under the conditions into which 
the lower ranks of society had been 
molded for generations, and it is plainly 
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evident that out of his failure to work 
these revolutions, the inherent Orientalism 
of his nature began to take perceptible 
shape in his thoughts. The period of his 
greatest literary activity now followed, and 
he creates for himself a world peopled with 
just the life he had attempted to escape. 
“As you read,” says Howells of Tolstoi’s 
novels, ‘you say, not, ‘This is like life,’ but 
‘This is life.” It has not only the com- 
plexion, the very hue of life, but its move- 
ments, its advances, its strange pauses, its 
seeming reversions to former conditions, 
and its perpetual changes, its apparent 
isolations, its essential solidarity. ‘ 
It is a world, and you live in it while you 
read, and long afterward; but at no step 
have you been betrayed, not because your 
guide has warned or exhorted you, but 
because he has been true, and has shown 
you all things as they are.” 

In considering the ethical quality of 
Tolstoi’s writings, it must be remembered 
that while he has unquestionably attempted 
to probe moral diseases to the core, it is 
with the hope of an ultimate cure, and in 
showing life as it exists, has discussed the 
darker phases with continental unreserve, 
but there is no uncertainty in his aim; sin, 
as it appears to those clear eyes, and its 
inexorable consequences, is made _ so 
abhorrent that the inexperienced are 
warned, and the moral health of mature 
minds more fully confirmed by the whole- 
some nature of the author’s motive. The 
permanent influence which these novels 
impress on the minds of the reader is 
described by Howells in the following 
earnest words: “To my thinking,” says 
he, ‘they transcend in truth, which is the 
highest beauty, all other works of fiction 
that have ever been written, and I believe 
that they do this because they obey the 
law of the author’s own life. . 


Tolstoi awakens in his reader the will to 
be a man; not effectively, not spectacularly, 
but simply, really. He leads you back to 
the only true ideal of manhood, away from 
the false standard of the gentleman to the 
man who sought not to be distinguished 
from other men, but identified with them, 
to that serene presence in which the finest 
gentleman shows his allow of vanity and 
the greatest genius shrinks to the measure 
of his miserable egotism.” 

This method of helping to solve the 
“human problem,” an author considered the 
“paramount duty,” until ten or a dozen 
years ago, when the [tussian government 
appointed him to assist in taking the 
census in some of the worst districts of 
Heretofore the 
mental 


Moscow. operations of 
Tolstoi’s his literary 
consciousness, as it were, which his books 
reveal to us, had been induced by contact 
with the aristocracy, and agricultural 
peasant life, but now for the first time he 
sees and understands the inevitable causes 
of vice and crime in the hopeless poverty 
and misery of slum life in a great city. 
The young “Russian Proprietor,” who had 
sacrificed distinction to duty, and who had 
kept faith with himself through all the 
intervening years, closed his brilliant career 
as a novelist at this crisis, and would have 
sacrificed every worldly possession, in fact, 
have beggared himself for the relief of the 
poor, but that his family, while co-opera- 
ting with this unworldly desire as far as 
possible, refused to relinquish their entire 
property, and would have appealed to the 
government for protection if the Count 
had persevered in his intention. Though 
far from contented at this turn of affairs, 
Tolstoi distributed all that he could per- 
sonally command, and from that time has 
labored for his subsistence in the fields and 
workshop in the habit of an ordinary 


processes, 
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peasant. “Everything that once seemed to 
me important,” he declares, ‘‘such as honors, 
glory, civilization, wealth, the complica- 
tions and refinements of existence, luxury, 
rich food, fine clothing, etiquette, have 
become to me wrong and despicable. 
Everything that once seemed to me wrong 
and despicable, such as rusticity, obscurity, 
poverty, simplicity of surroundings, of 
food, of clothing, of manners, all have 
now become right and important to me. 

I cannot, as I once did, recognize 
in myself or others, titles, or ranks, or 
qualities, aside from the quality of man- 
hood. I cannot seek for glory, I can no 
longer cultivate a system of instruction 
which separates me from men.” In “My 
Confession” and its sequel, we have the 
story of the causes that produced the rev- 
olution in the mind of the author, and also 
the final consequences. His heart and 
mind were unable alone to support the 
shock of the discoveries revealed by the 
Moscow census, and he fell back upon the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek 
church for consolation; but his mental 
distress continued until he met with the 
teachings of Sutaieff, the poor stonemason 
of St. Petersburg. Sutaieff had founded a 
despised sect, which held the doctrine of 
property and conduct to which Tolstoi, 
with other tenets of his own, has given 
form in “My Religion.” 

However, he goes further than this Rus- 
sian Quaker sect, and his religion is also 
the ultimate and perfected Oriental philos- 
ophy which begins to assume definite form 
in the motif of ‘‘War and Peace.” In a 
brief study of Tolstoi’s religion, two facts 
which will insure a better understanding, 
and also a respectful attention, should be 
borne constantly in mind. The Count is 
purely a Russian in training and heredity; 
in the second place, he has spent his life in 


sincere seeking after truth, and lives in 
absolute conformity to his interpretation 
of it. 

He reverts in his teaching to the simple 
words of Jesus, and places especial empha- 
sis on the personality of Christ, instead of 
the doctrinal statement of Christianity. 

He regards the Four Gospels as the last 
Divine Testament to humanity, and believes 
the other writings of the Apostles as unin- 
spired commentaries. Christ is regarded as 
a divine teacher ‘homogeneous with God,” 
but not God in himself. Count Tolstoi has 
spared no effort in endeavoring to get at 
the exact utterances of Christ, searching 
with the most painstaking patience the 
Greek MSS. itself, with this purpose in 
view. From our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, which, according to him, is a con- 
cise and perfectly intelligible exposition of 
all Christ’s teachings, he derives five lead- 
ing commandments for Christian conduct, 
as follows: 

1. Be not angry. 

2. Do not commit adultery. 

3. Take no oaths. 

4. Resist not evil. 

5. Love foreigners. 

The distinguishing feature of Tolstoi’s 
religion is his extreme view of the doctrine 
of non-resistance, to which he insists that 
every department of human activity must 
conform. Undoubtedly this principle is 
an unconscious reaction against the sur- 
veillance of the Russian government, 
though it is interpreted by the Count to be 
simply a protest against every kind of 
violence, and an advocacy of the perfect 
liberty and equality of man. To no one 
but God is man responsible for his actions, 
is the argument, and we must try by every 
means to make impossible the existence of 
any such as are dangerous to society; but if 
there are such, “we should use argument, 
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all possible means, sacrifice ourselves, but 
not employ violence.” Wealth, he declares, 
is symbolical of violence, and can only be 
acquired by depriving another of what he 
has. “There is not enough in the world 
for any one to have more than his fair 
share; the honest toiler only gets the neces- 
saries. Who gets more is a thief. 

If you want to be like Christ, you must 
have no property, you must share all 
around till you have no more than others. 
‘Sell all thou hast and give to the poor, 
and come and follow me,’ is the divine 
admonition. Obedience,” he continues, “‘is 
to be to Christ alone. An army would be 
impossible if all the soldiers refused to 
swear fidelity. Hence, Christ forbids all 
oaths when he says, ‘Swear not at all.’” 
Elsewhere he affirms, “For a true Christian 
the term government cannot have any sig- 
nificance and reality. Government is for a 
Christian only regulated violence; govern- 
ments, states, nations, property churches— 


all these for a true Christian are only 
words without meaning!” 

Again he writes, “We might believe 
that the teaching of Christ is difficult, 
terrible, and leads to suffering, were the 
consequences of the teachings of the 
world easy, safeand agreeable. . . . In 
reality, the teaching of the world is more 
difficult to fulfil, more dangerous, more 
fraught with suffering. By death 
in war alone during the present century 
have fallen thirty millions of men. These 
men were all martyrs to the teaching of 
the world.” It is interesting to note, at 
this point, the correspondencies between 
this doctrine of non-resistance and that 
formulated by the Rev. Adin Ballou, as 
early as the year 1830. A valuable article 
on the subject was published in the Arena 
for December, 1890. It is stated that 
Ballou’s work on “Christian Non-resis- 
tance” led to the formation, in 1841, of a 
colony of about thirty followers, known as 
the “Hopedale Community,” which was 
established in the township of Mendon, 


about thirty miles west of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. “It was,” according to its 
founder, “strictly a practical Christian 
movement, conscientiously and unselfishly 
regardful of individual, social and univer- 
sal welfare.” The members of the Com- 
munity refused to serve in war, to inflict 
death upon criminals, or to resort to deadly 
force against offenders, or under any pre- 
text whatever to do unto any class of man- 
kind what they would not have done unto 
themselves, or to violate in any respect the 
plain precepts and examples of Jesus 
Christ. This Community existed for four- 
teen years, and increased to a membership 
of about three hundred, having also 
amassed a total capital of over ninety 
thousand dollars; but owing to various 
causes it was dissolved by mutual consent 
in 1856. The points of likeness may be 
noted in the declaration. of principles 
already quoted, the divergencies between 
the two founders were the right to protect 
oneself against violence, and the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. When Tolstoi’s attention 
was called to Mr. Ballou’s work, which had 
been inaugurated so long before his own, 
he generously wrote, ‘I have seldom experi- 
enced so much gratification as I had in 
reading Mr. B.'s treatise and tracts. . 

I think that because he has been one of the 
first true apostles of the ‘New Time,’ he 
will be in the future acknowledged as one 
of the chief benefactors of humanity. If, 
in his long and seemingly unsuccessful 
career, Mr. Ballou has experienced moments 
of depression in thinking that his efforts 
have been in vain, he has only partaken 
the fate of his and our Master.” In con- 
cluding this imperfect survey of “My 
Religion,” it only remains to discover the 
final link in that strange philosophy that 
unites the practical teachings of Christ 
with the vague mysticism of Buddha. 
Tolstoi finds in Scripture no promise of 
conscious, individual existence after death, 
but only the hope of an absorption of the 
finite life into the Divine Being; a doctrine 
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almost coincident with the Nirvana of the 
Hindus. ‘Whoever lives in God,” in his 
own words, “will be united with God, Jesus 
affirmed only this; and he admitted no 
other idea of the resurrection. , 
Jesus not only said nothing in affirmation 
of individual resurrection and individual 
immortality beyond the grave, but on the 
contrary, every time he met with this super- 
stition he did not fail to deny its truth.” 
He accounts for this “superstitious belief” 
by the mistaken ideas of savage times, 
when men confounded death with sleep. 
“But,” he said to one of his correspondents, 
with infinite pathos, ‘‘the differences of 
opinions on these subjects seem to me of 
little consequence. I firmly believe that if 
I concentrated all my powers to the fulfil- 
ment of the Master’s will, and 
nevertheless should not guess quite rightly 
the aims and plans of the Master whom I 
serve, he will still not abandon me—and do 
the best for me.” 

In spite of his errors of belief as we con- 
ceive them, who is there among us all that, 
like Moses in the holy place, would not 
remove the shoes from off our feet, before 
the simple dignity of soul of this man who 
strives, by word and deed, to bring the 
Christ-life once more upon earth? 

Tolstoi’s daily life is familiar to us all 
through the press. His home at Yasnaya 
Polyana is an old-fashioned, straggling, 
two-story building, with wide verandas 
stretching along the front and sides. It 
has been stripped of all luxurious furnish- 
ings, only the barely necessary articles 
being retained to make the family com- 
fortable. The Count denies himself even 
this degree of comfort, and occupies a bare, 
cell-like apartment, detached from the rest 
of the house, where he keeps his garden 
implements, and also the tools and materials 
of the shoemaker’s craft, to which he 
devotes considerable time in earning his 
livelihood. There are no servants about 
the household, and more than one guest 
has resigned his horses to a gray-haired 
hosler, who afterward proves to be the 
host. Manual labor he believes enjoined 
by Scripture, and a part of each day is 
spent in tilling his own or his neighbors’ 
field with the other men, or in work about 


the farm, mending hedges, repairing roads, 
felling trees, or busied in other needful 
directions. Some hours are given daily to 
writing manuscript tracts for distribution, 
as the government looks with great suspic- 
ion upon his socialistic ideas, and will not 
allow his propagandist work to be published 
in the country. Two of his daughters 
and a secretary decipher and arrange his 
writings, and the whole family cheerfully 
concur so far as possible in his plans. 
Much of the Count’s time is devoted to 
receiving the visits of his peasant neigh- 
bors, who come to him for advice upon 
every conceivable subject, and whom he 
meets upon common ground as men and 
brothers. 

In person, Count Tolstoi is tall, thin and 
slightly stooping. His eyes are gray and 
set far back under prominent brows; his 
forehead is ample and finely shaped, his 
hair and long beard white—the whole 
appearance reverend and dignified, though 
perfectly simple and unassuming in man- 
ner. His dress is usually a gray flannel 
blouse over his customary habit, or a long 
dressing-gown girded about the waist with 
a cord. 

Not above four per cent of the Russian 
peasantry can read; of their Czar and 
state, except as a collector of taxes or con- 
scripts for the army, or of the world 
beyond their horizon, they know absolutely 
nothing, yet these are the chosen compan- 
ions of the deepest thinker and most 
brilliant writer of the century. Stepniak, 
to whom the writer makes cheerful 
acknowledgment in the preparation of this 
article, when asked once in what way Tol- 
stoi was helpful to the cause of Russian 
freedom, replied: ‘First, by showing that 
genius and intellect existed independent of 
despotism; and secondly, by his having won 
such a distinguished position in the esti- 
mation of the world that even the Autocrat 
of all the Russias did not dare to molest or 
insult him.” 

And while we may not accept him as a 
trustworthy guide or a religious teacher, 
that far-away life among the Russian 
peasants must now and henceforth be an 
inspiration and a hope for all those who 
pray “Thy kingdom come.” 
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Creation is the act, causation is the will of God.—Professor Grove. 
If there be a personal God, no reason can be assigned why He should not be immanent in 


nature, or why all causation should not be the immediate expression of His will. 
reason points to the inference that He probably is so. 
all natural causation must needs appear to us mechanical. 


Every available 
If He is so, and if His will is self consistent, 
Therefore, it is no argument against 


the Divine origin of a thing or event, to prove it due to natural causation.—_GEORGE JOHN 


RoMANES, Notes on Feligion, p. 121. 


The truth of Science is not so much that man has Conscience, as that Conscience has man.— 


PROFESSOR DORNER, Christian Ethics. 


\ HEREVER God acts, there He is. 

Wherever the Spirit of God operates, 
there is the Holy Spirit. All reality is a 
self revelation of God. There is but one 
God, who was, and is, and isto come. And 
so the Spirit of God unifies all the self rev- 
elations of God. Not falling into tritheism, 
keeping entirely clear of pantheism, assert- 
ing the unity of the divine substance, and 
not unifying the subsistencies, we must say 
that wherever God acts, Christ acts, and 
the Holy Spirit acts; and wherever Christ 
acts, God and the Holy Spirit act; and 
wherever the Holy Spirit acts, God and 
Christ act. We cannot divide the sub- 
stance; and so wherever God acts, there the 
whole Trinity acts. And wherever the Holy 
Spirit acts, our exalted Lord touches us. 
You will not be surprised, therefore, if I 
ask you to take a Pauline breadth of view 
even when you discuss the holy of holies, 
the doctrine concerning the Spirit of God. 
We have the ten commandments, the nine 
beatitudes; we have also St. Paul’s six 
whatsoevers. The apostle spoke by the 
Holy Spirit when he said, “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 


lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, think on these things.” 
Biblical hexagon is 
Holy Spirit. 

From the time which was not time, from 
the eternity preceding the eternity past, if 
such an expression may be allowed, the 
Holy Spirit has brooded over the universe 
and given it order. There was a beginning, 
that was unbegun; and in that beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. And so in the 
eternity that is beyond eternity to come, 
and in the eternity beyond that eternity, 
when the universe as it now exists shall 
have been reduced, it may be, to chaos an 
innumerable number of times, and again 
thrown into order, possibly in an ascending 
scale of beauty, the Spirit will brood over 
the face of the waters; and in the end, 
which has no end, as in the beginning that 
had no beginning, there will be the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, God, who was, 
and is, and is to come. All this is the 
Biblical outlook. All this, too, is the 
scientific. So far forth as spiritual theism 
is supported by science, it has these 
immense horizons; and it is a part of our 
duty, as we study St. Paul’s six whatsoevers, 


That entire 
the domain of the 
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to make our Biblical as large as our scien- 
tific horizon. 

Any truth verified by experiment and 
that can be continually verified in the same 
way, is a part of science, strictly so called. 

My first proposition is, that a Holy 
Spirit is known to historic science in the 
career of the church as a whole and in the 
experience of every individual soul, self- 
surrendered to God. 

One of the convictions which has the 
most organizing power in my personal 
study of the Holy Word is, that our Lord 
meant all that he said when he founded his 
kingdom on four alls. “Teach all nations 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and I will be with you at all times, 
for all power is given unto Me in heaven 
and on earth.” This is the Great Commis- 
sion in which there is not to be allowed 
any omission. It is most astonishing that 
the church does not seem to emphasize as 
it should the breadth of those measurelessly 
vital and majestic final words of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. How evident is the 
candor of the narrative! Our Lord 
appeared to his disciples after his resurrec- 
tion in a final supreme interview. They 
were thrown into great fear, “but some 
doubted.” Any writer inventing the nar- 
rative would not have included that last 
assertion. And immediately after, we have 
this stupendous record of the four alls. 

In the name of historic science, I hold 
that it isa fact, and no fancy, that when- 
ever all the things that Christ has taught 
us are preached and obeyed faithfully, a 
gift of the Holy Ghost follows. I hold, 
also, that this can be said of no other 
religious teacher known among men. 
Take all the things that Buddha taught, 
all the things that Confucius taught, all 
the things that Mohammed taught, and 
apply to them fairly this same test. This 


was St. Peter’s argument at Pentecost. I 
am now referring to it only as a part of 
history, as an argument from an arch; the 
first side of it, the external historical 
evidences, closing with the resurrection; 
the second side of it, the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘We are witnesses as to the char- 
acter of this life; we are witnesses as to 
this death and this resurrection,” said the 
apostle. ‘“‘We now are witnesses of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost which was promised. 
And between these two sides of the arch 
stands the keystone, the veracity of our 
Lord. He promised to give the Holy Spirit. 
He has given It to those who obey him. 
God gives It to those who obey Christ. 
And, therefore, let all Israel know that God 
hath made that same Christ whom ye cruci- 
fied both Savior and Lord.” And we may 
now add: “God does not give the Holy 
Spirit to those who obey Confucius and 
Mohammed and Buddha, or any other 
religious teachers, so far forth as_ their 
inculeations differ at all from Christianity.” 
Here is a fact of history, that through the 
ages since Christianity appeared in the 
world, a certain gift of the Holy Spirit 
which most men recognize as worthy of 
all reverence, has appeared among those 
who have yielded utterly, gladly and affec- 
tionately to all Christ’s teachings. And 
that Holy Spirit has kept the church alive, 
that Holy Spirit has given it authority 
among the devout, that Holy Spirit has 
organized communities, that Holy Spirit 
has, to use the Biblical expression, added 
to the Lord multitudes who now really 
govern the earth and are kings and princes 
among men, because of their utter loyalty 
to Him who has a right to authority! 

If I were merely a secular student of 
man’s story on this planet, I should say 
that here is something of colossal signif- 
icance. Here are the Gospels with a body 
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of religious doctrines, which mean to teach 
in their fullness taken without exception, 
all of them duly emphasized, and covering 
institutions as well as doctrines, severe 
truths as well as tender truths. The pro- 
digious fact is that those who teach all these 
things in their balance, have a gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and others do not. 

St. Peter said at Pentecost, “Him hath 
God raised up to be a prince and a savior.” 
I interpret the passage to mean, that God 
hath given the Holy Spirit to those that 
obey Him; that is, to those who obey Christ. 
This meaning is what the argument 
requires; and in two places it is recorded 
in this marvelous Book of Acts to which I 
am now referring only as history, that 
when those who listened to the Apostle 
heard that argument, they were cut to the 
heart. “He hath shed forth this,’ St. 
Peter says, ‘Therefore let all Israel know 
assuredly that God hath made Him Lord 
and Christ. Now, when they heard this 
therefore, they were pricked in the heart 
and asked, “Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” And the reply was, “Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, for the promise is to you and to your 
children and to all that are afar off,” in Rome 
and London and Boston and Chicago and the 
isles of the sea! And that promise has 
been fulfilled to this very hour. And later, 
when the apostle repeated the same argu- 
ment, the people rose upon him and 
gnashed upon him with their teeth, they 
were so impressed by the fact that these 
marvelous gifts came to those who obeyed 
Christ, and came in response to His promise. 
If those who heard the apostles were thrown 
into great fear at this exhibition of peculiar 
gifts to those who obeyed Christ, what ought 
to be our fear when we have seen the same 
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phenomena running through many ages of 
history? Dr. Storrs’ argument, for 
instance, in his great volume “The Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity Indicated 
by its Historical Effects,” or Christianity 
shown to be of Divine Authorship by the 
influences which it has exerted in history, 
appears to me to be absolutely unanswer- 
able to-day, as St. Peter’s similar argument 
was at Pentecost. 

That the Holy Spirit is given to those 
who obey Christ is a result of what might 
be called the established telescopic laws of 
the soul. Whenever the human will yields 
to the best it knows of God’s will, it 
receives a special gift of the Divine Spirit. 
Whenever by the general gifts of the 
Spirit, which all men have, certain large 
illuminations which enlighten every man 
that cometh into the world, we so put 
forth our freedom of choice as to adjust 
rightly the lenses and the telescopic tube 
that God gave us, he flashes through us 
and forms an image of Himself in the 
chambers of the instrument. That is a 
fact of mental science and of history as 
well as a promise of scripture. It is a fact 
verified in countless consecrated lives—I 
will not say by experiment, for the man 
who yields to God does not yield by way of 
experiment—and yet really we have the 
right to say it is veritiable by experience, 
and verifiable at any hour and moment that 
you choose. When you adjust rightly the 
telescopic tube of the soul God will flash 
through it. And that operation will not 
be your act, although the human will 
counts for something in it no doubt; but 
it is God’s act that produces this star in 
the chamber of the tube. This is the 
special gift of the spirit; perfectly normal, 
although it is special. The fact that such 
an experience is possible is verifiable any 
day or hour; and therefore it may justly be 
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called a part of science, a part of historic 
science, and it has been such in the whole 
career of Christianity. 

After that image of the star has been 
produced in the chambers of the instru- 
ment, the duty of the soul represented by 
that set of lenses is to keep their adjust- 
ment so perfect, and their clearness from 
all defilement so thorough that this star in 
the heart may not grow dim. Here is the 
quietude of the soul that belongs to the 
self surrendered circles of the world. 
Give me three or four such telescopes 
directed on one star, let there be a union of 
testimony as to what that star is, and you 
have a fulfilment of the Biblical promise 
that where two or three are gathered 
together in God’s name, or in Christ's 
name, or in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
there is Christ in the midst of them. The 
whole church should be organized in the 
light of such stars in spiritual telescopic 
tubes. All reforms should be studied in 
such light. The Holy Word should be 
interpreted largely in such light. On 
shipboard I have often seen the compass 
on the deck in a dark night, surrounded by 
a circle of lights, the needle hung upon a 
hair point. It kept its level, no matter 
how the ship rolled. And the many lamps 
looked steadily upon it. I would have 
Christian souls with this special illumina- 
tion in them, arranged around every great 
reform, around every church, around every 
home. It is much to regulate earthly 
movements by this light; but whoever 
runs his mind through the logical implica- 
tions of the possibilities of these telescopic 
tubes will see that, although we are on the 
earth, we may understand something of the 
movement of the heavens; we may catch 
glimpses of those wheels within wheels of 
which Ezekiel speaks. It is not too much 
to say that through the special gifts of the 
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Holy Ghost, if we are so balanced as to 
keep undimmed the brightness of the star 
in the tube, we may know the mind of the 
Spirit as to things essential to the religious 
life. The Spirit is given to lead us, not 
into all truth, that is not the Biblical 
phrase, but into all the truth; that is, into 
all the truth needed to secure the salvation 
of the soul. And so the heavens them- 
selves may become to us, not merely a set 
of stars arranged in confusion in the 
canopy; but we may begin, little by little 
at least, to have an astronomy of the stars. 
Theology is only the astronomy of the 
heavens of the stars of truth which reveal 
God. There is a possibility of so studying 
the stars in the heavens and the stars in the 
tubes, that we may gradually grasp some of 
the mighty laws of spiritual gravitation, 
which are only other names for the con- 
stant action of the Divine will. I do not 
confuse illumination with inspiration, but I 
maintain that these stars in the telescopic 
tube are historic facts, and that a combina- 
tion of them in a family, in a church, in a 
community, in a nation, in an age, is a very 
significant self revelation of God even at 
the present hour. 


Il. 


In the second place, the Holy Spirit 
known to scripture is known also to phil- 
osophical science in the unalterable consti- 
tution of man and in the very nature of 
things. 

Our friends the Quakers make the self 
evident truths a part of the Inner Light. 
Here I hold “Barclay’s Apology” in my 
hand; and although you have heard from 
me very often the doctrine that the self 
evident truths are among the most unas- 
sailable of all the self revelations of God, 
and although I did not learn this from the 
Friends, I ask you to notice that this same 
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doctrine is taught by their great theologians. 
All the revelations of the Inner Light are 
to be subjected to the test of harmony 
with the Scriptures; but they are to be 
judged also in part by the natural reason 
of man, that is, by their harmony with 
self-evident truth. Barclay and his com- 
peers teach that the axiomatic truths, that 
is, those that are necessary, universal and 
strictly self-evident, are a self-revelation of 
God in the depths of the soul, and a part of 
that Inner Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. 

“The words that I speak unto you, they 
are Spirit." You remember who said that, 
and how often He appeaicd to the cans and 
cannots, the unalterable self evident truths 
of the very nature of things. Scottish 
writers taught me the thumb nail of 
philosophy; and German, something of the 
whole right arm; St. John’s Gospel the 
entire organism. The Word, the Eternal 
Reason, which has one of His self revela- 
tions in these self evident, immutable 
truths, was in the beginning with God, 
and was God. The doctrine of the Logos, 
or Eternal Reason and Eternal Word, is the 
highest philosophical doctrine of modern 
times, for Lotze says “the self evident 
truths, taken as a whole, are the Divine 
Omnipresence, and not merely the result of 
it.” Wherever these self evident truths 
touch us, God touches us. Margaret Fuller 
once said that she submitted to the nature 
of things, she accepted it. ‘She had 
better,” said Thomas Carlyle. A Holy 
Spirit known to science is the Holy Spirit 
known to Scripture; and so we reach the 
vast conclusion of the fundamental identity 
of Biblical and scientific theism. 


III. 


In the third place, I might say that 
physical science knows a Holy Spirit in the 
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so called natural laws. A natural law with- 
out God behind it is no more than a glove 
without a hand in it. Gol is in all natural 
law and yet transcends it all, as the light 
is in the rainbow and yet transcends it. 
We believe with Robert Browning that 
God is in all natural law, and the finger of 
God is behind every natural force. We sing 
with Tennyson: 


“God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us 
rejoice, 

For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His 
voice. 

Speak to him thou, for He hears, and spirit with 
Spirit can meet, 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet.” 


IV. 

In the last place, I ask you to notice 
that ethical science knows a Holy Spirit, 
John Wesley said, “God is a thousand con- 
sciences.” Shakespeare calls conscience a 
thousand swords. ‘Follow the gleam,” is 
Tennyson’s great exhortation to those who 
would write enduring literature. One of 
St. Paul’s whatsoevers is the “lovely,” and if 
this is the field of poetry, Tennyson could 
have said nothing more suggestive, for to 
follow the gleam means to follow the Holy 
Ghost. You say this sounds like the plat- 
form rather than the pulpit. I would have 
this platform a combination of the 
solemnity of the pulpit and of the incisive- 
ness of a platform of the secular kind. I 
hold that all this is at once Biblical and 
scientific. 

Will you pardon me, as we separate 
to-day, if I ask you to join with Ezekiel’s 
metaphor of the wheels within wheels, one 
of the most sublime of all the Biblical repre- 
sentations of the universal activity of the 
Holy Spirit, a marvelous passage from 
Jean Paul Richter. Many a time, on land 
and sea, I have repeated it, with the most 
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priceless inspiration resulting to my poor 
soul. And if I say that next to Ezekiel’s 
wheels, this passage has done as much to 
lift me as anything else I have ever read on 
the theme, you will not blame me when you 
have heard it. It illustrates the domain of 
the Holy Ghost: “God called up from dreams 
a man into the vestibule of heaven, saying, 
‘Come thou hither, and see the glory of my 
house.” And to the servants that stood 
around his throne he said, ‘Take him, and 
undress him from his robes of flesh: cleanse 
his vision, and put a new breath into his 
nostrils: only touch not with any change 
his human heart—the heart that weeps and 
trembles.’ It was done: and, with a mighty 
angel for his guide, the man stood ready for 
his infinite voyage; and from the terraces 
of heaven, without sound or farewell, at 
once they wheeled away into endless space. 
Sometimes with the solemn flight of angel 
wing they fled through Saharas of dark- 
ness, through wildernesses of death, that 
divided the worlds of life; sometimes they 
swept over frontiers, that were quickening 
under prophetic motions from God. Then, 
from a distance that is counted only in 
heaven, light dawned for a time through a 
sleepy film; by unutterable pace the light 
swept to them, they by unutterable pace to 
the light. In a moment the rushing of 
planets was upon them: in a moment the 
blazing of suns was around them. Then 
came eternities of twilight, that revealed, 
but were not revealed. On the right hand 
and on the left towered mighty constella- 
tions, that by self-repetitions and answers 
from afar, that by counter-positions, built 
up triumphal gates, whose architraves, 


whose archways—horizontal, upright— 
rested, rose—at altitude by spans—that 
seemed ghostly from infinitude. Without 
measure were the architraves, past number 
were the archways, beyond memory the 
gates. Within were stairs that scaled the 
eternities below: above was below—below 
was above, to the man stripped of gravita- 
ting body: depth was swallowed up in 
height insurmountable, height was swal- 
lowed up in depth unfathomable. Suddenly, 
as thus they rode from infinite to infinite, 
suddenly, as thus they tilted over abysmal 
worlds, a mighty ery arose—that systems 
more mysterious, that worlds more billowy, 
—other heights and other depths,—were 
coming, were nearing, were at hand. 

Then the man sighed, and stopped, shud- 
dered, and wept. His overladen heart 
uttered itself in tears; and he said—‘Angel, 
[ will go no farther. For the spirit of man 
acheth with this infinity. Insufferable is 
the glory of God. Let me lie down in the 
grave and hide me from the persecution of 
the infinite; for end, I see, there is none.’ 
And from all the listening stars that shone 
around issued a choral voice, ‘The man 
speaks truly: end there is none, that ever 
yet we heard of.’ ‘End is there none?’ the 
angel solemnly demanded: ‘Is there indeed 
no end?—and is this the sorrow that kills 
you?’ But no voice answered, that he 
might answer himself. Then the angel 
threw up his glorious hands to the heaven 
of heavens, saying, ‘End is there none to 
the universe of God. Lo! also there is no 
beginning.’ ”’ 

And this God is our God in life and death 
and beyond death. 
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WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING PERIODICALS. 


THE CIVIC REVIVAL. 
Century: July. 
NDER “Topics of the Times,” in the 
Century for July, there is a timely 
article on “The Civic Revival,” which will 
be found not only interesting, but very 
helpful and suggestive. 

“The widespread interest in the improve- 
ment of local government is the most con- 
spicuous sign of the times. Students of the 
religious history of our own country tell 
us that every period of financial depression 
has been accompanied by a great revival of 
religion. It is the civic conscience which 
seems at this time to have experienced an 
awakening. The evangelistic impulse has 
not gone astray. Whoever comes preach- 
ing repentance can find no more wide- 
branching iniquity at the root of which to 
lay the ax of his denunciations than our 
civic misgovernment. More of the selfish- 
ness, the infidelity, the cowardice, the per- 
fidy of our best citizens find expression in 
our city governments than in almost any 
other social aggregation. Our city govern- 
ments furnish the mirror into which Amer- 
ican citizens must look if they wish to know 
what manner of men they are. The gov- 
ernments are strictly representative. If 
the superior officials are utterly neglectful 
of duty, if they are wont to put all the 
labor and care of their offices upon their 
subordinates, that is practically what the 
average voter has taught them todo. The 
efficient deputy in an important city office 
was asked the other day how much would 
be added to his labor if the work of his 
chief should all be put upon him. He 
replied that one hour a week would suffice 
for its performance. This is the common 
practice in city offices. The heads of 
departments do the honors and draw the 


salaries; the work does not greatly interfere 
with their outside cares and recreations. 
Why should it? Does not the sentiment 
of the community warrant them in judging 
that public duty is a matter of small conse- 
quence? If the average voter possesses but 
a rudimentary political conscience, why 
should we expect the average office-holder 
to have a keen sense of responsibility? If 
the average voter habitually sacrifices the 
welfare of the state to his covetousness or 
his ambition, why should we look for any 
other rule of conduct in the average official ? 

“The truth is that the source of all this 
bad city government is in the hearts of the 
people who live in the best residence quar- 
ters, and do business in the tall buildings, 
and sit in the best seats of our churches. 
A great many of them are directly inter- 
ested in the perpetuation of bad city gov- 
ernments; assessors who could not be 
bribed, and city councils that would not 
give away franchises, are precisely what 
they do not covet. But those who are not 
so directly implicated are either so busy 
with their own affairs that they wholly 
neglect their most solemn obligations, or 
else so sordid and so cowardly that they are 
unwilling to risk gain or popularity by 
openly opposing the evil. Itis not so much 
by what these ‘best citizens’ have done as 
by what they have failed to do that our 
cities are humiliated. There is a terrific 
parable of the judgment in which the 
damned are consigned to the everlasting 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 
What had they done? Nothing. ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it not’ was the ground of 
their condemnation. 

“There is good reason, therefore, why John 
the Baptist should lift up his voice in every 
city, preaching a baptism of repentance; 
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good reason why multitudes, in a new Pen- 
tecost, should be pricked in their hearts, 
and should be crying one to another, ‘Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?’ The first 
answer to this question is very clear. The 
men of the city must attend to their polit- 
ical duties. They must give to the business 
of governing the city the time and thought 
and care that are necessary. It is, far and 
away, the most difficult business intrusted 
to them; they cannot transact it in the few 
minutes which they give once a year to the 
marking of a ticket in an election booth. 
It will take a great deal of labor—unre- 
warded labor—and sacrifice from every 
intelligent citizen. For there is a great 
multitude of voters who are not intelligent, 
and who need to be educated and guided. 
The failure to control these elements means 
bribery, corruption, malfeasance, and final 
anarchy. These elements can be controlled 
by intelligence and genuine patriotism. 
But it will take time and patience, and 
courage and tact, and faith in democracy 
Whether the men who live in our cities are 
willing to pay this price for good govern- 
ment yet remains to be seen. They will 
get it at no cheaper rate. 

“Tt is evident, then, that what is called for 
in the present municipal agitations is some- 
thing very like a genuine religious revival. 
If it means anything permanent, this move- 
ment means a less selfish and a more con- 
secrated spirit on the part of the average 
citizen. It means the subordination of 
personal and private aims to the common 
welfare. If the command to seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness were 
translated into the language of this genera- 
tion, would it not include, as one of the 
first implications, the diligent and consci- 
entious discharge of our civil duties? It 
must not be believed that motives adequate 
to the thorough reformation of municipal 


abuses can be drawn from the inspection of 
tax bills, or from the figures which show 
the increase of municipal indebtedness. 
There must be some conception of the 
sacredness of the interests which are 
involved in good city government, some 
comprehension of the ideal aims which 
inspire a genuine civic patriotism. We do 
not state the case fully when we say that 
the government of a great city is a purely 
‘business’ matter. It ought not to be suf- 
fered to fall below the standards of good 
business management; but unless it is lifted 
above them it will fall below them. It isa 
matter of sentiment as well as of business 
—nay, in the truest sense of the word, it is 
a matter of religion. In London, where no 
suspicion of jobbery attaches to the munic- 
ipal legislature, and where there has been, 
within the last few years, a remarkable 
awakening of civic consciousness, one of 
the newspapers, in a recent campaign, lifted 
the battle-cry, ‘For a Nobler London.’ 
Not until such sentiments begin to stir the 
hearts of the dwellers in American cities— 
and there are multitudes who are ready to 
work for the welfare of the city with the 
zeal and enthusiasm which are born of 
lofty civic ideals—shall we witness any 
permanent gain in the struggle for munic- 
ipal reform.” 

Such sentiments abound, and are finding 
expression more and more. We may expect 
much from the good citizenship movement 
among young people. 





ELIZABETHAN SEA KINGS. 
Atlantic Monthly: July. 

John Fiske, the eminent essayist, con- 
tributes a lengthy historical disquisition to 
the July Atlantic, on the subject of ‘The 
Elizabethan Sea Kings,” and incidentally 
introduces many facts and allusions of his- 
tory of peculiar interest to Americans. The 
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Elizabethan Sea Kings, Hawkins, Drake, 
Lane and others, played an important part 
in the discovery and colonization of Amer- 
ica, and in the destruction of the Invincible 
Armada, which shifted the supremacy of 
the seas from Spain to England and made 
English colonization in America possible. 

The author begins his production with 
a comparison of the manner in which the 
third and fourth centenaries of the discovery 
of America were celebrated. In reference 
tothe third,he says: “In America little fuss 
was made, Railroads were as yet unknown, 
and the era of world’s fairs had not been 
begun. Of local celebrations there were two 
—one held in New York, the other in Boston. 

“If, now, after the lapse of another cen- 
tury, we pause to ask the question, why the 
world was so much more interested in the 
Western Hemisphere in 1892 than in 1792, 
we may fairly say that it was because of the 
constructive work that had been done in 
the interval by men who speak English. 
Surely, if there were nothing to show but 
the sort of work in colonization and nation- 
making that characterized Spanish America 
under its old regime, there would be small 
reason for celebrating the completion of 
another century of such work. To reckon 
the importance of a new piece of territory 
from a survey of its material productions 
is, of course, the first and most natural 
method. The Spanish conquerors valued 
America for its supply of precious metals, 
and set little store by other things in com- 
parison. By the year 1609, when Spain 
sullenly retired, baffled and browbeaten, 
from the Dutch Netherlands, she had taken 
from America more gold and silver than 
would to-day be represented by five thou- 
sand million dollars, and most of this huge 
treasure she had employed in maintaining 
the gibbet for political reformers and the 
stake for heretics. 


“The great historical fact, most conspic- 
uous among the consequences of the dis- 
covery of America, is the fact that colonial 
empire, for England and for Holland, grew 
directly out of the long war in which Spain 
used American and Kast Indian treasure 
with which to subdue the English and 
Dutch peoples, and to suppress the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty which 
they represented. The discovery of Amer- 
ica opened up a fresh soil, enormous in 
extent and capacity, for the possession of 
which the lower and higher types of Euro- 
pean civilization and social polity were to 
struggle. In this new arena the maritime 
peoples of western Europe fought for 
supremacy; and the conquest of so vast a 
field has given to the ideas of the victorious 
people and to their type of social polity an 
unprecedented opportunity for growth and 
development. Sundry sturdy European 
ideas, transplanted into this western soil, 
have triumphed over all competitors, and 
thriven so mightily as to react upon all 
parts of the Old World, some more, some 
less, and thus to modify the whole course 
of civilization. This is the deepest signif- 
icance of the discovery of America, and a 
due appreciation of it gives to our history, 
from its earliest stages, an epic grandeur, 
as the successive situations unfold them- 
selves, and events with unmistakable 
evidence record their moral. In the con- 
flict of Titans that absorbed the energies of 
the sixteenth century, the question whether 
it should be the world of Calderon or the 
world of Shakspere that was to gain indef- 
inite power of future expansion was a ques- 
tion of incalculable importance to mankind. 
The defeat of the Invincible Armada was 
the opening event in the history of the 
United States. It was the event that made 
all the rest possible. Without it the 
attempts at Jamestown and Plymouth 
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could hardly have had more success than 
the attempt at Roanoke Island. 

“Before England could plant thriving 
estates in America she must control the 
ocean routes.” 





IN THE GARDEN OF CHINA. 
Harper's: July. 

One almost always reads to the finish 
whatever Julian Ralph contributes to the 
magazines. He continues his articles on 
China in the July Harper’s. These articles 
will give Americans a juster idea of what 
inland China really is. From the article we 
take for our readers the following excerpt: 

“There are many Chinas, or many kinds 
of China, but the only one I expected to 
find was the one I did not see. It was an 
ideal I had been forming all along the years 
between my first geography and my latest 
purchased book—of a country peopled by 
men wearing broad-brimmed, cone-shaped 
hats, and carrying boxes of tea on each end 
of the bamboo poles they balanced on one 
shoulder. That sort of man I saw once or 
twice among the millions I met, but the 
whole combination I missed altogether. 
My China has its gentry, its merchants, its 
working-men and its farmers—not to speak 
of beggars, actors, priests, conjurers and 
sailors. We found its merchant class polite, 
patient, extremely shrewd, well-dressed, 
pattern shopkeepers. We found its gen- 
tlemen graceful, polished, generous and 
amiable. But the peasantry constantly 
reminded us of the country folk of conti- 
nental Europe outside of Russia. Theirs 
was the same simplicity of costume, intel- 
ligence and manners. They lived in very 
much the same little villages of thatched 
cottages. Theirs was the same awkward- 
ness, shyness, cunning in trade, the same 
distrust of strangers and of strange things. 
The sharpest fracture of the comparison 


was seen in the Chinese farms; fcr, where 
we were, every handful of earth almost lit- 
erally passed through the hands of its cul- 
tivators, every leaf was inspected, every 
inch was watered, manured, watched and 
cared for as a retired Englishman looks 
after his back garden. The result was a 
fertility beyond compare, a glory of vegeta- 
tion, a universality of cultivation that per- 
mitted no waste places. It was a system 
that always included the preparation of a 
second growth to be transplanted into the 
place of the main growth when the first 
reached its harvest. As compared with 
Japan, one feature of every view was strik- 
ingly in favor of the larger country. The 
dress and behavior of the Chinese will not 
offend Europeans. The women of central 
China are not merely most modest, they are 
as completely dressed as any woman I have 
ever seen. They are covered from neck to 
heels in a costume composed of a jacket 
and trousers. As Mr. Weldon says, ‘Their 
complete freedom of movement is calcu- 
lated to produce the most perfect nation, 
physically. Itis God’s providence that this 
menace to the safety of the world is offset 
by their innutritious food and their fond- 
ness for the crippling of women’s feet.’ In 
Japan nakedness is what startles the new- 
comer on all sides. In China ‘the alto- 
gether’ that Trilby posed for is a product 
that I saw only in the cases of less than 
half a dozen children. I am told that in 
the country one sees women half bared 
above the waist when the sun shines trop- 
ically, but I cannot prove that. I saw one 
farmer girl with only her padlike frontlet 
of cotton on above her trousers, but I can- 
not announce a national custom upon that 
slender basis. On the other hand, I saw 


the women at every sort of labor, squatted 
down upon the river’s edge, climbing like 
boys, wrestling, frolicking, rowing boats 
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with their feet, wading streams, yet never 
having occasion to regard that jealous mod- 
esty which is safeguarded in their dress and 
in their souls from infancy onward. I never 
—except in two instances among thousands 
—raised my eyes to have them meet those 
of a woman that she did not cast hers down, 
or turn and run indoors as fast as her 
‘golden lilies’—goat’s feet, Weldon calls 
them—would carry her. Even in the night 
resorts of the gentlemen, where the bejew- 
eled singsong girls ply their service of song 
and attendance during the formal dinners 
of men of means, I never saw the sugges- 
tion of improper behavior on the men’s or 
the women’s parts. To be sure, these women 
made bold to rub their hands softly against 
my hair (where I keep what I have, in the 
back) to see how our shorn hair feels. And 
they fingered my collar and cuffs, and gently 
touched my planklike shirt-front, and gig- 
gled just as little children do under similar 
circumstances at home. So like little chil- 
dren were they that I could not bear to 
think them different in any respect—there 
in that garden where baby girls only fetched 
a dollar in the market, until the price 
rose recently, in Shanghai, because of the 
employment of girls in the silk-filature 
factories. 

“Boys are different, of course. Just as I 
was leaving China an old man who wanted 
to adopt a son, picked out a likely shaver 
four years old and set his heart on having 
him. The fool of a mother did not see that 
the true price the old man offered was a 
comfortable home and the heirdom to his 
property. She only saw how much the old 
man wanted her boy. She would not sell 
him for less than eighty dollars. Therefore, 
the prudent old fellow was obliged to stifle 
his budding affection and look for a cheaper 
child. He got a chubby little urchin for 
sixty dollars, which was his limit.” 


MEXICO AS THE CRADLE OF MAN’S 
PRIMITIVE TRADITIONS. 
Review of Reviews: July. 

There are anumber of interesting features 
which characterize the July number of the 
Review of Reviews, but by far the most 
interesting article is the story of Dr. le 
Plongeon’s work in Mexico and Central 
America. The explorer has devoted twelve 
years of his life to a close study of the 
remains and ancient inscriptions in these 
countries; and in his work, in which he 
was ably assisted by his wife, he seems to 
have been eminently successful. 

“Scattered throughout the forests of 
Yucatan are the ruins and remains of large 
cities and of stupendous edifices, once upon 
a time the temples of the gods and the 
palaces of the kings, the walls of which 
are covered with inscriptions, bas-reliefs 
and sculptures which surpass in harmony 
of design and excellence of execution those 
of Egypt and of Babylon. The exquisite 
proportions of those colossal buildings 
and the beauty of the mural decorations 
attest the high civilization of their builders, 
and inspire the spectator with feelings of 
admiration and amazement.” 

The Doctor claims that he has discovered 
the oldest language of man, namely, the 
Maya language; that even the letters of 
the Greek alphabet are but primitive Maya 
words, and that the alphabet as a whole 
gives the account of the subsidence of a 
great and prosperous country, which at one 
time lay between Africa and Central Amer- 
ica. The author claims that this country 
is the one referred to by Plato as the New 
Atlantis. 

“The following is Dr. le Plongeon’s 
translation of the account contained in 
the Troano MS. of the most terrible cat- 
aclysm in the history of the world of which 
we have any record: 
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“In the year 6 Kan, on the 11th Mulue, 
in the month Zac, there occurred terrible 
earthquakes, which continued without 
interruption until the 13th Chuen. The 
country of the hills of mud, the land of 
Mu, was sacrificed; being twice upheaved, it 
suddenly disappeared during the night, 
the basin being continually shaken by 
voleanic forces. Being confined, these 
caused the land to sink and to rise several 
times and in various places. At last the 
surface gave way, and ten countries were 
torn asunder and scattered. Unable to 
withstand the force of the convulsions, 
they sank with their 64,000,000 of inhab- 
itants 8,060 years before the writing of 
this book.’ 

“Thus the fact seems to be established 
that there formerly did exist an island- 
continent situated in the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean, that this submersion took 
place some 11,500 years ago, and that the 
account given by Plato of the destruction 
of Atlantis is in main correct. The 
destruction of the land of Mu was an 
event so stupendous and so terrible that 
the Mayas thereafter altered all their com- 
putations of time in order to commemorate 
it. Following their example, we find that 
the Greeks and other eastern nations ever 
afterward regarded 13 as an unlucky num- 
ber, since the final destruction of Mu took 
place on the 13th day of the Maya month 
of Zac, which corresponded with our month 
of February, and the same superstitious 
belie® has descended to ourselves.” 

Dr. le Plongeon shows how the most 
ancient civilization arose in Central Amer- 
ica and was carried thence to Egypt. These 
things are very skilfully put in the article, 
which must be read in its entirety to be 
fully appreciated. 


Winnowings from Leading Periodicals. 


The editor, Dr. Albert Show, in his 
remarks preceding the article, very con- 
cisely sums up the main features of the 
article as follows: 

“M. le Plongeon comes forward and 
proves to his own satisfaction that America 
is the real cradle of the race, and that 
Europe, Asia and Africa must humbly fall 
in behind their elder sister. Cain and 
Abel, he triumphantly informs us, were 
American citizens residing in Yucatan at 
the time when the unfortunate dispute 
arose which gave Abel an immortality of 
fame. In proof whereof he is willing to 
show us the mausoleum of the murdered 
man, with all the inscriptions complete, 
standing in Yucatan at this hour. Having 
put his hand to the plow, he does not leave 
it in mid-furrow. Egypt, it seems, was 
colonized from Yucatan; the Sphinx was a 
monument erected to the memory of Abel 
by his disconsolate widow; the ancient 
Egyptian mysteries were transplanted bod- 
ily from Yucatan; and the Greek alphabet 
is simply a Yucatanese version of the 
destruction of the lost Atlantis. Here, 
indeed, is a discovery which dwarfs the 
audacity of the Spanish grandee who 
showed the quarterings of his family on 
the roof of Noah’s ark. M. le Plongeon 
says nothing about Adam—probably because 
he has long ago been proven to be a Scotch- 
man. The reader will half suspect that he 
is being made the victim of a stupendous 
practical joke. But M. le Plongeon is in 
very serious earnest, and even apart from 
his theories as to the bearings of his dis- 
coveries on the past, he seems to have 
materials for a book of travels and explora- 
tions which would transfer the interest of 
the civilized world from the heart of Africa 
to the lost cities of Yucatan.” 
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ARE WE BECOMING SOCIALISTS? 


BY HARRIS 


— no other word in the English 
language which has come into fre- 
quent use in modern times conveys so many 
different meanings to different minds as 
does the word socialism. When it is realized 
that even among its advocates there is a 
marked divergence of opinion as to what 
is true socialism, it is easy to understand 
the confusion which must exist in the 
minds of the great mass whose knowledge 
concerning socialism comes from the hasty 
reading of magazine or newspaper articles, 
or from occasional pulpit or platform utter- 
ances, or from disjointed and disconnected 
discussions on the subject by ill-informed 
debaters. To some the words anarchism, 
socialism, communism and nationalism 
convey the same meaning. To some a 
socialist means a red-handed bomb-thrower. 
To others a socialist means one who advo- 
cates dividing up every Saturday night. 
To some it means the equal division of the 
fruits of unequal effort and of unequal 
ability. And to others it means the com- 
plete sacrifice of individualism for a tyran- 
nic and despotic collectivism. 

We find even so high an authority as 
Webster giving the words “socialism” and 
“communism” a synonymous meaning; 
when, in fact, the true meanings of these 
words differ widely. In order, therefore, 
that there may be as little room as possible 
for misunderstanding, let us briefly outline 
the writer’s conception of the meanings of 
the various isms referred to: 

An anarchist, as the essayist understands 
it, is one who believes all government, of 
whatsoever character, useless, unnecessary 
and a clog to true progress. The anarchist 
has such profound faith in his power of 
self-government that he believes each indi- 
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vidual quite capable of governing himself. 
He therefore advocates the abolition of all 
government—by peaceful measures, if pos- 
sible, by force, if necessary—however 
brutal the use of force may prove. 

A communist is one who believes that 
there should be an absolute social and 
economic equality; that all products of 
labor should be equally divided among all 
members of society. 

A nationalist is practically a communist, 
with the difference that the nationalist 
would centralize all power in the govern- 
ment itself, and, in subtance, advocates the 
organization of society upon a basis not 
unlike that which prevails in the army and 
navy, excepting as to compensation, which 
he would make absolutely equal, regardless 
of the character of the service rendered. 

Owing to the different phases of social- 
ism advocated in different countries, it is 
not so easy to describe a socialist with the 
same degree of accurateness. 

To remedy existing social and political 
evils, different methods are advocated by 
socialists in different countries for the 
division of the results of production. This 
much, however, all socialists advocate in 
common: That the state shall be substi- 
tuted for the private employer, and that 
there shall be “equal opportunities for all.” 

In the beginning, socialism, doubtless, 
was more or less tinged with all the other 
isms referred to. There was a time in the 
history of the movement when the socialist 
was more or less of a composite of the 
anarchist, the communist and what will 
herein be described as the socialist. In the 
past he was a radical of radicals and an 
extremist in the fullest sense; not infre- 
quently going so far as to advocate force, 
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regardless of consequences, in order that 
the doctrines of socialism might prevail. 

The radical socialist of yesterday has, 
however, become the conservative of to-day. 
As an extremist and a fearless radical, he 
served the great purpose of bringing out 
in the most effective way existing political 
and social evils. So successfully did he do 
this that he enlisted in his cause much of 
the intellect and the moral power of the 
century, until to-day we find enrolled under 
the banner of socialism some of the greatest 
moral and intellectual minds of the age. 
The list of socialists in England, for exam- 
ple, is a startling one. There, as stated by 
William Clarke in his “Fabian Essay,” 
socialism embraces within its membership 
such names as “Walter Crane, the artist; 
Stopford Brooke, the preacher and man of 
letters; Grant Allen, one of the most versa- 
tile and accomplished men living; George 
Bernard Shaw, one of the most brilliant 
music and dramatic critics; Miss Willard, 
one of America’s women reformers; Pro- 
fessor Shuttleworth, now London’s most 
popular and able Broad Church clergyman; 
Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Oxford, foremost 
among England's philosophic thinkers; 
Mrs. Theodore Wright, one of England’s 
most powerful actresses; Sergius Stepniak, 
next to Tolstoi the first of living Russians; 
Alfred Haze, one of the first of England’s 
younger poets; Dr. Furnibal, most learned 
and active of old English scholars, and 
others.” 

The enlisting of such men and women 
in the cause of socialism has led to its 
development upon a higher and more ccn- 
servative plane, until to-day its doctrine 
has become one of progress by peaceful 
measures only; progress by the use of the 
ballot, not the bullet; progress by means 
of intellectual development and the spread- 
ing of knowledge. The socialist who would 


dare advocate force would be promptly 
repudiated and expelled from any and all 
respectable socialistic organizations. And 
so socialism, in its present accepted sense, 
has more and more commanded for itself 
the respect of the best minds in all civilized 
lands. 

The growth of the movement, especially 
in Europe, is one of the marvels to recent 
times. In Germany, for example, we find 
that in 1871 its followers cast 100,000 
votes and elected two members to the 
Reichstag; in 1893, but twenty-two years 
later, it cast nearly two million votes, 
electing forty-four members, and thus 
becoming the most powerful political party 
in ultraconservative Germany. 

The current publications of the Social- 
Democratic party in Germany now number 
as follows: Thirty-one daily newspapers, 
forty-one weeklies and semi-weeklies, one 
scientific review, one family magazine, two 
humorous publications and fifty-five trade 
journals. 

In France, socialism, which began in 
1871—about the same time as it did in 
Germany—now has a following, as shown 
by recent elections, of 900,000 adherents, 
representing different socialistic schools; 
all, however, with the same general aims, 
differing only as to the means to be 
employed. 

In England there is no record available 
showing its exact political strength, yet 
the advocates of the principles of socialism 
have obtained important political repre- 
sentation, especially in municipal affairs, 
and have been instrumental in introducing 
many municipal features in harmony with 
socialistic doctrines. 

As previously explained, it is not so easy 
to describe the socialist because of varying 
conditions in various countries. The social- 
ist of Germany, for example, is striving 
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for many things which the people in Eng- 
land and in the United States already enjoy; 
the socialist in England seeks to remedy 
evils which in Germany, for example, do 
not exist; the socialist of France, again, 
shows a tendency to be more intensely 
revolutionary than the socialists of other 
countries, and while advocating peaceful 
measures, is inclined to the opinion that 
the ends desired can be obtained only 
through war. 

The German socialist, for example, is 
striving, among other things, for the fol- 
lowing conditions which already exist in 
this country: Payment of political repre- 
sentatives elected; election of magistrates 
by the people, with the right of holding 
them responsible; substitution of militia 
for a standing army; decision of the proper 
representatives on questions of peace and 
war; abolition of all laws which restrict or 
suppress free expression of opinion and the 
right of meeting or association; declaration 
that religion is a private matter; abolition 
of all expenditure from public funds upon 
ecclesiastical and religious objects; ecclesi- 
astical and religious bodies to be regarded 
as private associations which order their 
affairs independently; secularization of 
education; compulsory attendance at public 
national schools; free education; free sup- 
ply of educational apparatus; administra- 
tion of the law by judges elected by the 
people; appeal in criminal cases; free med- 
ical assistance and free supply of remedies; 
the fixing of a normal working-day which 
shall not exceed eight hours; legal equality 
of agricultural laborers and domestic ser- 
vants with industrial laborers; confirmation 
of the rights of association. 

The American socialist, again, is striving 
to establish conditions which largely exist 
in the countries of Europe. For example: 
Governmental control and ownership of 
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railroads, telegraphs, postal savings banks, 
and the municipal control and ownership 
of waterworks, gasworks, electric plants, 
and all industries requiring municipal fran- 
chisement. 

The end which all socialists have in 
common, and which as yet has nowhere 
been attained, except in a most limited 
degree, is the governmental control and 
management of all agricultural, industrial 
and commercial undertakings. Socialism 
not alone means the conduct of all enter- 
prises already under governmental control 
in one country or another, but it further 
means that all productive enterprises, all 
industrial undertakings, all commercial 
operations, shall in time be conducted by 
the people as a whole for the benefit of all, 
instead of, as now, by individuals or by 
private enterprise for private gain. 

In other words, socialism, embracing, as 
it does, followers who represent most every 
grade of society, most every vocation and 
most every profession, has taken up the 
fight originally between capital and labor, 
and has so broadened it as to represent not 
the mere wage-earner on the one side and 
the capitalist on the other, but individual- 
ism versus collectivism, with a view of 
bringing to an ultimate issue the question 
as to whether individuals possessing uncom- 
mon powers shall be permitted to use these 
powers for their own profit, or as to 
whether the desire for individual gain shall 
be subordinated to the welfare of society as 
a whole. In other words, the issue is: 
“Shall the individual be permitted to con- 
tinue to use to the fullest advantage, for 
his own good and his own profit, every 
ability with which he is endowed, regardless 
of the effect upon society? Or shall he be 
obliged to share the efforts of his uncom- 
mon powers in the fullest degree with his 
fellow-creatures ?” 
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Yais, in a few words, is the issue between 
capitalists and anti-capitalists. Upon this 
issue there has been published in recent 
years a vast literature, embracing among 
the writers on both sides some of the 
greatest intellects of the century. This is 
the issue that the nineteenth century will 
leave heir unto the twentieth century. It 
promises to be a problem which is almost 
certain to cause great social evolution, if 
not revolution. 

The advocates of socialism start out 
with the moral advantage on their side of 
preaching the doctrine of altruism, or the 
brotherhood of man. They not alone aim 
to establish the political equality, but also 
the social and economic equality of all. 
Their doctrine, in a few words, is, “The 
greatest happiness to all,” and “one for all 
and all for one.” 

This is certainly a noble and self-sacri- 
ficing creed. It is a line of thought far in 
advance of the feelings of even those who 
give utterance to these sentiments. 

Much as the fulfilment and the univer- 
sal acceptance of these doctrines might be 
hoped for, it is doubtful—however marked 
the progress of the twentieth century may 
prove—whether the hopes of the socialist 
are likely to be even partially fulfilled by 
the end of that period. 

The question that presents itself to the 
mind of the disinterested student of sociol- 
ogy is: “Are the doctrines of socialism prac- 
ticable? and if practicable, are they desir- 
able?” Shall the interests of individualism 
be so curbed and restrained as to be sub- 
ordinated entirely to the interest of the 
social organism—interests which are fre- 
quently antagonistic? And if this is pos- 
sible, will it result in the greatest good to 
the greatest number? 

It must be admitted that individualism 
carried to an extreme brings with it, in the 
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form of capitalism, grave and serious evils. 
Granting that socialism is practicable, yet 
when carried to the extreme it must like- 
wise bring with it grave and serious evils— 
evils likely to prove even more serious than 
those under existing conditions. That 
capitalism in the future will be permitted 
to enjoy its past or its present liberties is 
doubtful. That the capitalism of to-day is 
likely to be the capitalism of one or more 
generations hence is also quite improbable. 
Even the present generation is likely to see 
enacted much legislation in the direction 
of restricting the liberties and checkmating 
the possibilities for abuse of power on the 
part of capitalism. 

Though the complete subordination of 
the individual to the mass is not likely to 
transpire until human nature itself will 
have undergone a complete change, until 
selfishness shall have become a forgotten 
human quality, yet, when it is remembered 
that human character has undergone 
marked changes in more recent centuries, 
when it is remembered that there has been 
a wonderful softening of character through- 
out civilization during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as evidenced by the erection of vast 
numbers of homes and asylums and hos- 
pitals and infirmaries for the benefit of the 
sick, the destitute, the orphaned and the 
unfortunate, there is much to be hoped for; 
and the altruist and socialist have good 
grounds upon which to base still greater 
hopes for the future. But yet, when we 
look about and see the vast amount of 
selfishness and heartlessness and brutality; 
the utter indifference with which untold 
numbers look upon the sorrows and the 
sufferings of millions of their fellow- 
creatures; when we realize the tremendous 
amount of ignorance and illiteracy that 
still exists throughout civilization, we can- 
not but feel that universal altruism and 
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the doctrine of the brotherhood of man are 
yet things of the remote future. 

That complete socialism is likely to be 
realized is not to be looked for. That the 
bend and trend of modern civilization is in 
the direction of much that socialism advo- 
cates is, however, not to be denied. ‘That 
the twentieth century will show as 
marked a progress in the direction of 
the doctrines of socialism as the nineteenth 
century has shown in the direction of cap- 
italism, I believe is not difficult to prove. 
That agriculture, industry and commerce 
are likely to be controlled and managed 
under the collective system, is not probable, 
and seems hardly possible. That the 
absorption on the part of the people as a 
whole of all natural monopolies is likely 
to be one of the important outcomes of the 
next generation or two is, however, quite 
probable. It is in this direction that 
socialism may look for its greatest successes. 
Conservative England has set the pace, and 
other countries are likely to follow. 

Already we find England rapidly drifting 
in the direction of limited socialism. Sid- 
ney Webb, lecturer on political economy at 
the City of London College, who is also a 
socialist, in an essay on the “Historic 
Character of Socialism,’ makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Besides our international relations and 
the army, navy, police and the courts of 
justice, the community now carries on for 
itself, in some part or another of these 
British Islands, the post-office, telegraphs, 
carriage of small commodities, coinage, 
surveys, the regulation of the currency 
and note issue, the provision of weights 
and measures, the making, sweeping, light- 
ing and repairing of streets, roads and 
bridges, life insurance, the grant of annu- 
ities, ship-building, stock-broking, banking, 
farming and money-lending. It provides 


for the many thousands of us from birth 
to burial—midwifery, nursery, education, 
board and lodging, vaccination, medical 
attendance, medicine, public workshop, 
amusements and entertainment. It fur- 
nishes and maintains its own museums, 
parks, art galleries, libraries, concert-halls, 
roads, streets, bridges, markets, slaughter- 
houses, fire-engines, lighthouses, pilots, 
ferries, surf-boats, steam-tugs, lifeboats, 
public baths, wash-houses, pounds, har- 
bors, piers, cemeteries, wharves, hospitals, 
dispensaries, gasworks, waterworks, tram- 
ways, telegraph-cables, allotments, cow- 
meadows, artisans’ dwellings, schools, 
churches and reading-rooms. It carries on 
and publishes its own researches in geology, 
meteorology, statistics, zoology, geography, 
and even theology. In our colonies, Eng- 
lish government further allows and encour- 
ages the communities to provide for 
themselves railways, canals, pawnbroking, 
theaters, forestry, cinchona farms, irriga- 
tion, leper villages, casinos, bathing-estab- 
lishments and immigration, and to deal 
in ballasts, guano, quinine, opium, salt, 
and what not. Every one of these func- 
tions, with those of the army, navy, police 
and courts of justice, were at one time left 
to private enterprise, and were a source of 
legitimate individual investment of capital.” 

Even the American people are uncon- 
sciously drifting into the adoption of more 
or less socialisms. While the American 
people are seemingly not yet prepared 
to absorb the vast railway systems of the 
country, yet there is a marked trend in 
that direction, made manifest in recent 
years, for example, by the creation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; so that 
to-day we have in this country the peculiar 
condition of private ownership of railways 
with practically governmental control. 
There is but one step from governmental 
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coulrol to governmental ownership—a 
condition not unlikely to follow. 

We find many American cities agitated 
by the question of what is practically 
municipal socialism; namely, the under- 
taking on the part of the municipality to 
supply light and water. 

At the recent session of the California 
Legislature another unconscious step in 
the direction of socialism was taken, by 
the enactment of a law authorizing the 
state prison management to establish a 
rock-breaking plant at Folsom, for the 
purpose of furnishing at absolute cost to 
cities and counties, broken rock for street 
and road making purposes. 

Though such legislation in this country 
is in its merest infancy, it is likely to make 
great strides in the near future, until in 
time it will become as general in the 
United States as it is to-day in England 
and elsewhere. 

That municipal and national socialism 
in this direction is not alone practicable, 
but desirable, is hardly to be disputed. 
Wherever it has been tried it has, as a 
rule, succeeded. It is doubtful whether 
people enjoying such privileges as a com- 
munity interest in the undertakings named 
would willingly consent to their being 
returned to private ownership. 

It may be asked: “If municipal and 
national collectivism of the natural monop- 
olies is practicable and desirable”’—and by 
natural monopolies is meant undertakings 
like railways, highways, telegraphs, har- 
bors, street-car lines, electric lighting 
plants, gasworks, waterworks, ete., and 
according to Professor Ely, as explained in 
his work on “Socialism and Social Reform,” 
they also include the exploitation of nat- 
ural resources so limited in extent that a 
combination of men can acquire the entire 
supply. These might possibly include 


anthracite coal and petroleum, as well as 
natural gas. It may be asked, I repeat, 
“If collectivism is practicable and desirable 
in these undertakings, why is it not equally 
practicable and desirable in the direction of 
agriculture, industry and commerce?” 

The answer to this lies in the fact that 
while it is possible to create private monop- 
olies in the directions above indicated, it is 
utterly impossible to create agricultural, 
industrial or commercial monopolies. It 
becomes a physical impossibility for any 
individual or body of private individuals, 
however great or powerful, to control the 
agriculture, the industry or the commerce 
of any nation. Competition in these 
undertakings between individuals and 
between nations is inevitable, and as a 
result, it must bring about the greatest 
good to the greatest number. In other 
words, as a result of competition the cost 
to the consumer of the products of agri- 
culture or industry must be brought to a 
minimum. 

But it may be held that while monopoly 
is an admitted evil, competition is likewise 
a serious evil; that competition not alone 
reduces the cost to the consumer, but it 
likewise reduces the wages of the worker; 
that it brings down to a minimum the 
earnings of the farm laborer, the factory 
hand and the army of employees engaged 
in mercantilism. 

While it is true, and “’tis pity "tis true,” 
that the tendency of competition is to 
reduce the wage standard to a minimum, 
yet the evils in this direction are largely 
exaggerated. That wages in many instances 
are too low to comfortably support the 
wage-earner and those dependent upon him 
is not to be denied. That there is much 
suffering and misery among the masses is 
also to be admitted. That there is much 
room for improvement in this direction is 
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But on the other 


cheerfully granted. 
hand, it must be admitted that there has 
been vast improvement since capitalism 
became a potent factor in bettering the 
condition of the masses throughout civili- 


zation. That the wage of the worker has 
not been reduced to the limit of a bare 
subsistence, as many maintain, is made 
evident by indisputable facts. Benjamin 
Kidd, who is in perfect sympathy with the 
masses, and who, in his work on “Social 
Evolution,” presents their side of the story 
with great power and eloquence, in touch- 
ing upon social evolution, speaks as follows: 
“There can be no doubt that, allowing 
for all disappointments and drawbacks, the 
social progress, moral and material, which 
the mass of the people have made since 
the process commenced, has been great and 
has been, although interrupted at times, 
practically continuous. It must be remem- 
bered that at the period at which we took 
up the process, the lower mass of the people 
amongst the present European nations 
possessed scarcely any social or political 
rights, great numbers of them lived con- 
tinually on the brink of starvation, military 
force was almost the only law society 
recognized, the instinct which led men to 
prey upon each other was scarcely more 
restrained than among the lower animals. 
No glamour can hide the wretched- 

ness of the masses of the people through- 
out the early stages of the history of the 
present European peoples. The 
worse than animal conditions to which 
they were subject, the unwholesome food 
on which they fared and the state of general 
destitution in which they lived must, in all 
probability, be held to be associated with 
the general prevalence in Europe late into 
the Middle Ages of widely prevalent dis- 
eases that have since become extinct. The 
plague epidemics periodically 


terrible 
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devastated Europe on a scale and to an 
extent which the modern world has no 
experience of, and which we can only very 
imperfectly realize.” 

Contrasting these conditions with the 
progress made in the nineteenth century, 
Mr. Kidd quotes from Mr. Giffen, the Eng- 
lish statistician, who shows an almost con- 
tinuous decrease in the proportion of 
paupers since 1855. He shows that the 
wages of almost all classes have greatly 
risen and their purchasing power is greater. 
The savings bank deposits and depositors 
show a progressive increase which is most 
striking; the houses in which the mass of 
the people live are better and continually 
increase in value; the conditions of life 
are more healthy and continually tend 
toward improvement; the hours of labor 
are much less and tend toward further 
reduction; the conditions of work have 
been greatly improved, and education, 
amusement and recreation are provided for 
the people on a greatly extended scale. 
“Nay, at last,” he goes on to say, “‘we have 
the radical of orthodox political economists 
in England already beginning to question 
whether poverty itself may not be abolished, 
and whether it is necessarily any more a 
permanent human institution than was 
slavery.” Continuing, he says: “It has 
been the same in France. It must be 
remembered that we have to compare the 
present condition of the masses of the 
population, not with their state under 
some ideal organization of society, but 
with their actual condition in the past.” 

In a very striking comparison of the 
present and the past in France, by Alfred 
Naymarck, which appeared in a French 
journal, some very important facts are 
recorded: 

“During the last centuries,” says the 
author, “famine, which we now only know 
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by name, and of which we have no practical 
experience, was, in some sort, a permanent 
institution on the fertile soil of France. 
In the twelfth century it made its appear- 
ance over fifty times; under Louis IV. in 
1663, and in 1690, and in 1790, whole pop- 
ulations were absolutely dying of hunger. 
A century ago the peasant in France 
suffered continual privation; such a con- 
dition had become chronic. White bread 
was a thing unknown. Once or twice a 
year, at Easter or at other high festivals, a 
piece of bacon was regarded as a luxury; oil 
of various kinds was used to render the 
most common vegetables palatable. The 
ordinary drink was water. Beer was dear, 
cider not less so, wine was a rare luxury.” 

As against this, the author contrasts the 
present condition of the lower classes: 

“One has only to glance at the laboring- 
man when engaged at his work to see that 
the quality of his clothing has improved, 
and that the shoe has replaced the sabot. 
Instead of the tattered garments, veritable 
rags, in fact, formerly worn by women, 
has succeeded printed calicoes, and wool 
and cloth; and in the poorest houses it is a 
common thing to find linen, clean and 
white, put away for use on Sundays and 
holidays; and it is by no means unusual to 
find in a large number of cottages both 
books and flowers.” 

Wages have increased three, four, five 
and even ten fold in certain industries. 
Formerly a workman barely gained, and 
that by the hardest labor, from one to two 
francs a day; he now receives from five, 
six, eight, and sometimes ten francs. 

“The average duration of life has,” the 
author says, “increased; the rate of mortal- 
ity is lower; the quality of food has 
improved; house accommodation is better; 
clothing more healthful, and temperance 
more extensively practiced.” 


It is maintained by the advocates of 
socialism that competition in industry and 
commerce leads, in the end, to trusts, and 
that trusts are virtually monopolies; and 
thus, that monopolies are not alone pos- 
sible in the direction of transportation 
enterprises and all other undertakings 
which have been enumerated herein under 
the head of natural monopolies, but that 
monopoly in the fullest sense is also pos- 
sible in private industry and commerce. 

It is true that many trusts have been 
formed in industrial and commercial enter- 
prises; but it is equally true that up to 
this time their permanent success has been 
a rare exception, and failure the rule. 
Until such time as history will show the 
possibility that commercial and industrial 
trusts can be made a permanent success, 
the position can be safely maintained that 
there is little to be feared from that source. 

What might be pointed out as the most 
serious possibility of competition is that 
the competitive spirit places a high pre- 
mium in many directions on the invention 
of labor-saving machines, and that labor- 
saving machines throw vast numbers out of 
employment who become unskilled laborers 
and who soon join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, thereby seriously enlarging an 
element destined to prove a great menace 
and burden to society. 

If this be true, it is a great problem. If 
it be true that labor-saving machines dis- 
place human labor far more rapidly than 
such labor can become absorbed in other 
occupations, it raises a question that will 
demand for solution the highest statesman- 
ship. 

This point, however, is disputed. While 
it is admitted that labor-saving machines 
necessarily displace much human labor 
and temporarily take away employment 
from many, it is held that they at the 
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same time open out new avenues for 
labor, which give employment to vast 
numbers. The list of vocations of to-day 
and that of a hundred years ago is referred 
to for comparison. This list presents a 
startling contrast. Vocations undreamed of 
then are to-day giving employment to vast 
armies of men and women. It is pointed 
out that a hundred years ago methods of 
transportation were no further advanced 
than they were in the beginning of the 
Christian era. To-day millions are employed 
in the railway service alone, and other 
millions in the construction of railway 
lines, railway stock and railway supplies. 
The same may be said of the postal service, 
the telegraph, electrical developments, and 
untold numbers of new wants that have 
been created and developed during the 
nineteenth century. 

Every introduction of a labor-saving 
machine means a transition from one state 
to another. Every state of transition must 
carry with it a certain amount of suffering 
to some, in order that the many may be 
benefited. And so it is held that as our 
inventive genius becomes more and more 
developed and gives to the world more and 
more labor-saving devices, some are destined 
to suffer as a result of these changes, but 
the many are certain to be benefited by 
them. While the few have suffered from 
the invention of labor-saving machines, 
vast millions have, by their use, been saved 
from hunger and starvation. Through 
their use it has been possible to materially 
lessen the hours of labor and to lighten 
the heavy burdens of toil. 

So long as there yet remain millions of 
human beings, especially in the Orient, 
who have not been permitted to enjoy the 
blessings following the use of labor-saving 
devices; so long as there is yet further 
room for their helpfulness, and so long as 


there is yet further room for still greater 
achievements in the direction of invention 
of labor-saving machines, so long as there 
are millions of human beings living where 
labor-saving machines are yet unknown 
and who still go hungry from the cradle 
to the grave, it is in the interest of human- 
ity that all the power and all the skill and 
all the genius that every human being 
possesses shall be developed to the highest 
possible degree for the benefit of mankind. 
This cannot be hoped for under a condition 
of socialism. This can only be brought 
about by the highest encouragement of 
individuality. The human mind is so con- 
stituted that, as a rule, it is far more 
deeply concerned in its own immediate 
interest and welfare than in the welfare of 
untold numbers yet to be born. To ask 
that man shall forget self and think only 
of those who are to come in the remote 
future, is to appeal at best to the very few; 
whereas, to ask that each, in striving for 
his own best interests, shall give to the 
world the benefit of his highest and best 
efforts, is to do that which in the end must 
benefit those who are to follow in the ages 
to come; just as we to-day are benefiting 
by the efforts of those who in the past 
labored largely for themselves, and who 
had at heart merely as an incident the 
interests of those living to-day. 

In order, however, that avarice and greed 
may be checked and limited and reduced to 
a minimum, it is imperative that the wisest 
legislation shall prevail in the direction 
not of absorbing or destroying individual- 
ism, but of holding individualism and cap- 
italism within reasonable bounds, with the 
view that the welfare of the masses shall 
receive the highest consideration. 

And so, in conclusion, were I asked, 
“Are we becoming socialists?” I should 
answer and say, ‘Yes and no.” 
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We are not becoming socialists in the 
sense that individuality is to become so 
obliterated that the progress which comes 
from individualism will be lost to civiliza- 
tion. But we are turning socialists to the 
degree that all which is good and all which 
is practicable in socialism is slowly and 
surely becoming engrafted in the laws of 
modern legislation. 

With manhood suffrage already existing 
in this and in other countries; with 
universal suffrage quite probable in the 
near future, the masses will have it within 
their power to so regulate by legislation 
the conditions surrounding industry and 
commerce as to minimize the power of 
possible oppression on the part of the great 
captains of industry and commerce. 

The nineteenth century has been the 
most progressive in the history of civiliza- 
tion. The sum of human happiness in this 
century has been greater than the human 
family has ever before been permitted to 
enjoy. The twentieth century promises to 
be still more progressive, and the agitation 
of socialism will have no little influence in 
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RAM’S HORN. 

Time is an island in Eternity. 

Long prayers shorten devotion. 

Words are the overcoats of ideas. 

A man is not hated until successful. 

A healthy man with a long face slanders 
God. 

Do you ever pray for the people you talk 
about? 

Love and necessity are the only cures for 
laziness. 

It never pays to starve the soul to feed 
the body. 


THE 


aiding this promised progress of the com- 
ing century. What the fearless prophet 
of old, who boldly pointed out evils and 
wrongs, was to the children of Israel the 
socialist will be to the coming age. His 
intensiveness, his enthusiasm for his cause, 
his exaggerated method of pointing out 
existing evils, are destined to do heroic 
work in the direction of bettering existing 
conditions and remedying existing evils. 
He, therefore, deserves the commendation 
not alone of those who are in sympathy 
with socialism, but even of those who may 
honestly differ from him. His work is 
heroic and self-sacrificing; whatever his 
talents may be, however great his genius, 
he stands ready to give them freely for the 
benefit of the many and to keep for him- 
self only the smallest share. While soci- 
ety is not likely to ask him to make such 
uncalled-for sacrifice, his efforts must 
nevertheless tend in the direction of broad- 
ening human sympathies, of softening 
human character, of enlarging human 
views and of making the world better, 
kindlier, purer for his having lived in it. 


WEEKLIES. 


Example is more contagious than the 
smallpox. 

The heart, not the head, is the real mas- 
ter of the man. 

Some of the best friends the devil has 
belong to church. 

The widow who gave the two mites did 
not starve to death. 

If sin could not hide its face, none but 
devils would love it. 

There is as much joy in heaven over the 
conversion of a sinner who belongs to 
church as there is over one who does not. 
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Don’t be a grumbler. 
that squeals the most. 

Some very good-looking people are 
deformed on the inside. 

People who dislike to talk about God sel- 
dom love to talk to him. 

Most people are better than their neigh- 
bors give them credit for. 

There can be no true politeness without 
the practice of self-denial. 

Cash on hand is a good thing to have, 
but a contented mind is better. 

The people who disappoint God most are 
those who try to fight their own battles. 

The man who is willing for whisky to 
stay is not in any hurry for the devil to go. 

One reason why there are not more good 
boys is because good fathers are so scarce. 

The only way to learn how to move 
mountains is by beginning on grains of 
sand. 

Many a poor man walks because he has 
helped the saloon-keeper to ride in a car- 
riage. 

A preacher with dyspepsia has to keep 
very close to the Lord to preach the gospel 
right. 

If you are doing all you can to make a 
child happy, you are doing something that 
pleases God. 

If you are poor, it may be because God 
sees the devil would get you if you had 
more money. 

God does not want his sheep to live on 
dry fodder, but a good many of his shep- 
herds think so. 

The man who loves his neighbor in a 
Bible way, will not stand on a street-car 
platform and blow tobacco smoke in his 
face. 

How it must puzzle the angels to under- 
stand what some men mean by their talk 
in prayer-meeting, when they see how little 
cash they put in the basket. 


It is the lean pig 
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The devil is more afraid of the testimony 
of a young convert than he is of the tallest 
church-steeple. 

When the devil wants to do an extra 
good day’s work he sometimes puts on a 
preacher's coat and hat. 

Men realize no danger so long as they 
swear. The prospect of immediate death 
is a sovereign cure for profanity. 

The man who asks God for his daily 
bread will not be asleep in the shade when 
he ought to be out in the field at work. 

Some folks are like the pedal pipes of an 
organ—they are never heard from until 
trampled upon. Others are like Molian 
harps, making music responsive to every 
breath that touches their trembling chords. 





NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE. 

It is rather refreshing in these days, when 
the sons of rich men devote themselves 
either to spending their fathers’ earnings 
or to accumulating additional riches for 
their chidren to spend, to find a young man 
like the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt taking an 
active part in the war against municipal 
unrighteousness. Mr. Roosevelt comes of 
good stock, is a college graduate, and has 
independent means. He has already made 
a creditable record in public life, and 
is a writer of solid and readable books. 
Whether he is a “society” man in the pop- 
ular sense of that term we do not know, 
but in any event he has from the day of 
his graduation to the present shown a rare 
and commendable zeal in fighting corrup- 
tion in high places, and in furthering a 
better condition of political life ina city 
where hope of such a thing had been liter- 
ally abandoned. As one of the police com- 
missioners of New York, Mr. Roosevelt 
begins his reform at the top by standing 
out for the summary removal of Superin- 
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tendent Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes has enjoyed 
the reputation for many years of being the 
most skilful detective in the United States. 
He was likewise the head and front of the 
most corrupt police force in the United 
States, and himself did not hesitate to use 
his office for financial gain. Among his 
friends he counted some of the wealthiest 
and most influential citizens of New York, 
and naturally he had the backing and 
indorsement of the politicians, whose 
schemes ' were greatly aided by his 
amiable disposition. As the result of the 
Lexow. investigation, Mr. Byrnes’ scan- 
dalous administration of a high trust was 
disclosed. Mr. Roosevelt was determined 
upon his desposition in disgrace; but is 
obliged, for some reason or other, to allow 
Mr. Byrnes to retire with a pension, which, 
with his dishonorable accumulations, will 
enable him to enjoy an income of about 
$20,000 a year. This minimizes, to be sure, 
the lesson which the commissioners are 
seeking to enforce; and certainly the sight 
of a morally disgraced officer retiring with- 
out disabilities robs the “reform” attitude 
of the commissioners of almost all its awe 
and dignity. We think Mr. Roosevelt, 
had he had his way, would have given the 
police force of New York such a lesson as 
it has long needed, and such as would have 
changed the atmosphere of that circle for 
the inestimable advantage of all concerned. 





YOUNG MEN’S ERA. 
When a young man has the first symp- 


tom of skepticism he imagines that he is 
cutting his wisdom-teeth. 


A man lying in his coffin with two silver 
quarters on his eyes is not a pleasant sight, 
but a man lying in business with two silver 
quarters over his eyes is not a bit pleas- 
anter. 
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He who seeks a reputation in preference 
to character will find only a bad odor. 


If God’s way of making a man of you 
does not suit your ideas, it is worth remem- 
bering that your way of making a man of 
yourself does not suit his ideas. 


Fight evil and every blow will add to 
your strength. Fight that which is good 
and your blows will not only exhaust your 
strength, but they will recoil upon you. 


If there is any cautious critic in this 
broad land who does not believe that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association reaches 
working-men, he should have been present 
at the railroad session of the International 
Convention recently held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. His unbelief would have 
gone to pieces after hearing the simple tes- 
timonies of men like ‘Jim’ Burwick, who 
have been lifted up and had a new song put 
into their mouths and hearts and are to-day 
among the living forces in the kingdom of 
righteousness. The work is of God, but the 
Association has been used as the instrument 
in its accomplishment. 

It is asad commentary on our religious 
organizations, as well as on our social 
prejudices, that some practical effort was 
not made to reach these men sooner. As 
these plain, manly fellows stood up one 
after another and told in their blunt but 
effective way of their rough life, and how 
they received the cold shoulder from 
professedly Christian people before the 
Association became interested in their 
spiritual welfare, those present felt their 
responsibility as perhaps they never did 
before. These railroad men are an impor- 
tant factor in our industrial and commer- 
cial life. More treasure in the shape of 
life and property is intrusted to their care 
than to that of any other class of workmen. 
Many of them are in receipt of good wages, 
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and where thrift and economy prevail they 
are able to support their families in com- 
fort. Their hard life in the early days of 
railroads, and the long and irregular hours 
they were called upon to work, fostered the 
careless spirit which disinclined many of 
them to attend religious meetings. Thus, 
as a class they were adrift from good 
influences when the Association reached out 
a helping hand to them. 

The work among these men is only 
beginning. There is no other phase of the 
work more pregnant with possibilities. 
Here, as in no other department of its work, 
Association effort is feeling its way to the 
masses. Some of the strongest labor 
organizations in the country are the rail- 
rood men’s unions. If these unions could 
be Christianized, what would be the effect 
on labor organizations in the United States, 
on this Western Hemisphere, and through- 
out the world? Here is indeed a magnificent 
prospect. Who can tell but the Young 
Men’s Christian Association may be the 
agent God will use for bringing the 
churches and the masses together? 





THE INTERIOR. 

“There is not an honest horse-race on 
any track in the United States,” said an 
old habitue and participator of this sport. 
Strange to say, the young men who gamble 
at race-courses know this. They know 
that the horse that is to beat is designated 
before the race begins, and the promoters 
are busy in inducing the crowds to bet 
against him. So they do not bet on the 
speed of the horses, but on guesses at the 
horse that has been designated. This gives 
the gamblers a greater opportunity. A 
“pointer,” a “sure thing,” is the induce- 
ment which they hold out to those whom 
they would fleece. It is more corrupting 


by far than the Louisiana lottery was. If 
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the law had passed, these rascals would 
have been at every county fair in the state, 
and have become a school for gambling 
among the farmers’ boys and townspeople. 


We were delayed a few hours one evening 
after nightfall in the city of Oshkosh. 
There was a band of music playing ina 
public square for the public benefit. The 
town was white with electric lights. 
When the band ceased, the bicycles darted 
out in all directions. On the residence 
streets the people were sitting on their 
porches or under their shade-trees enjoying 
the cool air. And this is a type of our 
western rural cities. The beauty and pros- 
perity that dots this land in city and coun- 
try are a constant marvel. 


Save us from the preacher whose sermons 
are either devoid of flowers or buried under 
them. Here as elsewhere moderation is 
wisdom. The man who has no eye for 
beauty can have little heart for sympathy, 
and the man who confounds esthetics with 
ethics will deliver a weak message from the 
pulpit. The ivy may adorn a wall or hide 
it, and illustration may enforce a lesson or 
obliterate it. The Master’s command to 
“Consider the lily” was not for the sake 
of botanical research, but for spiritual 
improvement. The homilist’s dealing with 
the sparrow ought to differ from the orni- 
thologist’s. The preacher who writes nature 
with a big “N” is likely to write God with 
a little ‘“‘g.” The supreme faculty in man 
is not his imagination, but his conscience. 


A curious train of reflections comes out of 
the debt of our Home and Foreign Boards, 
aggregating $460,000. The Wall Street 
bankers have made this loan, unconsciously 
to themselves, out of a money-lender’s 
faith in Christ, and with no other security 
for principle and interest; and it is gilt- 


edged paper, which they are glad to get. 
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From the human borrowers they could col- 
lect nothing. There are nearly a million 
of them scattered all over the United States, 
and not one of them has obligated himself 
to pay a cent. To lend money on such 
security is to violate the simplest principle 
of finance, and to violate all the rules of 
the banks. It seems irreverent to say it, 
yet the only indorser of this paper is Our 
Lord, and he has been dead these two 
thousand years—as men account death— 
and when he was alive he could not have 
paid the amount of the protest fee out of 
his visible resources. There is nothing 
back of this paper but his command, “Go 
preach the gospel to all nations,” and his 
Spirit year by year inspiring and impelling 
his people to do it. If he failed to do so 
the paper would be worthless. It depends 
on him whether the $460,000 is met at 
maturity or proves a loss. This is a very 
strange and surprising yet a true aspect of 
a financial problem. But of course the 
bankers have fortified their willingness to 
lend the money by inspecting the record of 
these dealings. Going back only to the 
year 1882, which is sufficient, they found 
that the faith-money sent through those 
two boards was in round numbers $900,000; 
the next year, $1,100,000; in 1884, $1,200,- 
000; the next year the same; in 1886, 
$1,400,000, and the next year the same; in 
1888, $1,500,000; in 1889, $1,600,000, and 
the next year the same; in 1891 and for 
the two years following, $1,800,000; in the 
hard year of 1894 a falling off of only one 
eighteenth, to $1,700,000, less than that of 
any other business firm in the country. 
To what credit is such a business entitled? 
To say that it is entitled to one year’s net 
income would be placing it very low, and 
that would entitle the Boards to a loan of 
a million and a half dollars. The banks 
would not hesitate, but would be glad to 
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invest a million on that security—no other 
security than that the Lord’s Presbyterian 
people love him, and want to preach his 
gospel. Such a financial spectacle was 
never seen in the world before. 

Now, here is our opportunity, and we 
should be glad of it—glad that our Boards 
went ahead and preached the gospel, and 
took the ‘risk of the debt. We like them 
for it, because it shows that they, certainly 
not less than the bankers, believe in us. 
It is not usual to be proud of the size of 
one’s liabilities, but here is an exception, 
just as the whole affair is an exception in 
every way. It makes one feel proud to be 
in brotherly touch with such Boards and 
with such a people. We wish that the 
enthusiasm which the situation naturally 
evokes may go all over the church. If it 
does, we will make a landmark and a mon- 
ument of this debt. We will clear it up 
and carry forward a surplus; and we shall 
not count it a bit undignified if the next 
Assembly, like the Doctor of Drumtochty, 
dances the highland fling and “hollers.” 
We will, anyway. 





THE WATCHMAN. 

The late Professor Huxley’s definition of 
a liberal education is so good that it is 
worth committing to memory: ‘That 
man,” said he, “has a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose 
intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order, ready, like a steam- 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossameres, as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of nature and of the 
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laws of her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to halt by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself. 
Such a one, and no other, has had a liberal 
education.” 

Of the great pioneers of “evolution”— 
Darwin, Spencer, Tyndal and Huxley—Mr. 
Spencer alone survives. The death of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, on June 29th, removes from 
the world of philosophy and science a man 
of great personal force and of sturdy mental 
capacity. His limitations in spiritual direc- 
tions were as marked as his strength as an 
original investigator, a keen dialectician 
and a lucid expositor. With more sensitive- 
ness to moral, as distinguished from logical, 
evidence he might have rendered almost 
unrivaled services to a true philosophy of 
science and life. As it was, readers of his 
latest articles have noticed an increasing 
responsiveness to the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of nature, and he lived long enough 
to observe the reaction against the agnos- 
ticism of which he was the champion. 
Professor Huxley appealed to the largest 
number of men as a brilliant expositor of 
the results of scientific research. He had 
the power of coordinating facts so that the 
subject he treated stood before the mind of 
his reader or hearer in all three dimensions. 
As a master of the English language he 
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had no rival among modern scientists. His 
sentences were the lucent medium of his 
thought. Those who decry the worth in 
the pulpit of the ability to expound ideas 
with clearness, breadth, precision and 
beauty, should strive to appreciate what 
power this faculty gave Professor Huxley. 


The whole matter of summer vacations 
needs to be considered from a sanitary and 
common-sense point of view. Physicians 
tell us that a very large part of the sickness 
which prevails in the cities during Septem- 
ber can be traced to the effects of sanitary 
conditions at the country resorts in the 
summer. The amount of discomfort we 
incur in submitting to narrow quarters 
and poorly cooked food for the sake of 
taking the customary outing passes belief. 
One of the gods of America is the “Summer 
Vacation,” and multitudes sacrifice money, 
health and comfort to him. 


A correspondent wishes to know what 
we consider the best beverage on a hot 
summer day. We answer his question 
with pleasure. In our opinion spring- 
water is best, if it can be obtained free 
from impurities. In most places this is 
practicable. It is not well, however, to 
drink too much of it when heated. If good 
spring-water cannot be procured, we would 
recommend some of the popular aerated 
waters; but they are far too high in price. 


Next to spring-water we should place 
buttermilk. 








STORIES IN A NUTSHELL—DOMSIE.* 


BY IAN MACLAREN,. 


‘“‘There grows a bonnie brier-bush in our kail- 
yard, 

And white are the blossoms on’t in our kail- 
yard.” 


ESIDE this bonnie brier-bush lived 
many simple folk, the story of whose 
lives is as sweet and refreshing as a spring 
shower. Our thoughts dwell most lovingly 
on the “auld schule-house and Domsie. 
Some one with the love of God in his heart 
had built it long ago, and chose a site for 
the bairns in the sweet pine woods at the 
foot of the cart-road. 

“It stood in a clearing, with tall Scotch 
firs round three sides, and on the fourth a 
brake of gorse and bramble bushes, through 
which there was an opening to the road. 
The clearing was the playground, and in 
summer the bairns annexed as much wood 
as they liked, playing tig among the trees, 
or sitting down at dinner-time on the soft, 
dry spines that made an elastic carpet 
everywhere. Domsie used to say there 
were two pleasant sights for his old eyes 
every day. One was to stand in the open 
at dinner-time and see the flitting forms of 
the healthy, rosy bairns in the wood, and 
the other, to watch the schule skail in the 
afternoon till each group was lost in the 
shadow and the merry shouts died away in 
this quiet place. Then the Dominie took 
a pinch of snuff and locked the door, and 
went to his house beside the school. 

“One evening I came upon him listening, 
bare-headed, to the voices, and he showed 
so kindly that I shall take him as he stands. 
A man of middle height, but stooping 
below it, with sandy hair turning to gray, 





*Abridged from ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier- 
bush.’”’? $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


and bushy eyebrow covering keen, shrewd 
gray eyes. You will notice that his linen 
is coarse but spotless, and that, though 
his clothes are worn almost threadbare, 
they are well brushed and orderly. But 
you will be chiefly arrested by the Dominie’s 
coat, for the like of it was not in the 
parish. It was a black dress coat, and no 
man knew when it had begun history; in 
its origin and its continuance it resembled 
Melchisedek. Many were the myths that 
gathered round that coat, but on this all 
were agreed, that without it we could not 
have realized the Dominie, and it became 
to us the sign and trappings of learning. 
He had taken a high place at the Univer- 
sity and won a good degree, and I’ve heard 
the Doctor say that he had a career before 
him. But something happened in his life, 
and Domsie buried himself among the 
woods with the bairns of Drumtochty.” 

No one knew the story, but after he died 
a locket was found on his breast with a 
proud, beautiful face within. 

“Tt may have been in substitution that he 
gave all his love to the children, and nearly 
all his money, too, helping lads to college, 
and affording an inexhaustible store of 
peppermints for the little ones. 

‘**Tyomsie,’ as we called the scheclanaaten 
behind his back in Drumtochty, because 
we loved him, was true to the tradition of 
his kind, and had an unerring scent for 
‘pairts’ in his laddies. He could detect a 
scholar in the egg, and prophesied Latinity 
from a boy that seemed fit only to be a 
cowherd. R 

“He counted it a day in his life when he 
knew certainly that he had hit on another 
scholar, and the whole school saw the 
identification of George Howe;” they knew 
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he “was marked for college, and pelted him 
with fir cones in the gladness of their 
hearts.” 

“There was just a single ambition in 
those humble homes, to have one of its 
members at college, and if Domsie approved 
a lad, then his brothers and sisters would 
give their wages, and the family would live 
on skim-milk and oat-cake, to let him have 
his chance.” 

George’s parents were willing to make 
every sacrifice, but even then some other 
help must be sought. So Domsie applied 
to a Drumtochty magnate, and after an 
eloquent appeal, enlisted his sympathy, and 
what was more to the point, his “siller.”’ 
Sacrifice and charity received a rich reward. 

In the midst of George’s university career, 
Domsie received this letter: 


DEAR Mr. JAMIESON:—The class honor-lists 
are just out, and you will be pleased to know 
that I have got the medal both in the Humanity 
and the Greek. 


“There was something about telling his 
mither, and his gratitude to his school- 
master, but Domsie heard nomore. He tried 
to speak and could not, for a rain of tears 
was on his hard old face.” He was far more 
a pagan than a saint, but somehow he 
seemed that day as Simeon, who had at last 
seen his heart’s desire and was satisfied. 
Of course, the mither must be told. Dom- 
sie came upon her at the end of the house 
beside the brier-bush, and a flash passed 
between them that made her know all was 
well. Domsie tried to read the news, but 
could not. 

“**Tt’s nae use,’ he cried, ‘he’s first in the 
Humanity oot o’ a hundred and seventy 
lads, and he’s first in the Greek, too; the 
like o’ this is hardly known, and it has na 
been seen in Drumtochty since there was a 
schule. My ain laddie—and the 
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Doctor's. I wudna change places 
with the Duke o’ Athole!’” 
cor + «+ wo ee 


Poor George! Over-study and a frail 
body cast a cloud over his life when it was 
fairest. When he came home for the last 
time, Marget, his mother, went back and 
forward all afternoon from his bedroom to 
the window, and hid herself beneath the 
laburnum to see his face as the cart stood 
before the stile. It told her what she had 
feared, ‘“‘and Marget passed through her 
Gethsemane with gold blossoms falling on 
When their eyes met, and before 
she helped him down, mother and son 
understood. 

“*Ye mind what I told ye o’ the Greek, 
mither, the day I left. Weel, I wud hae 
liked to have carried my shield, but it 
wasna to be, so I’ve come home onit. I've 
got my degree, a double first, mathematics 
and classies.’ 

“*Ye’ve been a gude soldier, George, and 
faithfu’.’ 

“*Unto death, a’m dootin, mither.’ 

“*Na,’ said Marget, ‘unto life.’” 


* * * * * * * 


One day I found George “wrapped in his 

plaid beside the brier-bush, whose roses 
were no whiter than his cheeks. 
Marget slipped her hand into George’s, and 
he let his head rest on her shoulder. The 
likeness flashed upon me in that moment, 
the earnest, deep-set gray eyes, the clean- 
cut, firm jaw, and the tender, mobile lips 
that blend of apparent austerity and under- 
lying romance that make the pathos of a 
Scottish face. , 

“Div ye mind the nicht I called for ye, 
mither, and ye gave me the Gospel aboot 
God?’ 

“*There had been a Revival-man here,’ he 
explained, ‘and he was preaching on hell. 
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As it grew dark, a candle was lighted, and 
I can still see his face as in a picture—a 
hard-visaged man. He looked down at us 
laddies in front, and asked if we knew 
what like hell was. . . . Thenhe rolled 
up a piece of paper and held it in the flame, 
and we saw it burn and glow and shrivel 
up and fall in black dust.’ 

“*Think,’ said he in a gruesome whisper, 
‘that yon paper was your finger, one 
finger only of your hand, and it burned 
like that forever and ever; and think of your 
hand and your arm and your whole body all 
on fire, never to go out. That is hell, and 
that is where ony laddie will go who does not 
repent and believe.” . . . 

“That night I could not sleep, for I 
thought I might be in the fire before 
morning. It was harvest-time, and the 
moon was filling the room with cold, clear 
light. From my bed I could see the stooks 
standing in rows upon the field, and it 
seemed like the judgment-day. 

‘*T was only a wee laddie, and I did what 
we all do in trouble—I cried for my mither, 

Ye kissed me, mither, and ye asked 
me, “Am I a guid mother tae ye?” And 
when I could dae naethin’ but hold, ye said, 
“Be sure God maun bea hantle kinder.” 

“*The truth came to me as with a flicker 
and I cuddled down in my bed and fell 
asleep in His love as in my mither’s arms. 

“*Mither, that was my conversion, and, 
mither dear, I hae longed a’ thro’ thae 
college studies for the day when ma mooth 
wud be opened wi’ this evangel.’ 

‘“Marget’s was an old-fashioned garden, 
with pinks and daisies and forget-me-nots, 
with sweet-scented wall-flower and thyme 
and moss-roses, where nature had her way, 
and gracious thoughts could visit one with- 
out any jarring note. As George's voice 
softened to the close, I caught her saying, 
‘His servants shall see His face,’ and the 
peace of Paradise fell upon us in the 
shadow of death. 

“The night before the end, George was 
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carried out to his corner, and Domsie, whose 
heart was nigh unto the breaking, sat with 
him the afternoon. After awhile, George 
took a book from below his pillow, and 
began, like one thinking over his words: 
‘Maister Jamieson, ye hae been a gude 
freend tae me, the best I ever had aifter my 
mither and faither. Wull ye tak this buik 
fura keepsake o’ yir grateful scholar? It’s 
a Latin “Imitation,” and it’s bonnie prin- 
tin.” . . . Wull ye read it Dominie, 
for my sake, and maybe ye ‘ill come to see—’ 
and George could not find words for 
more. 

“But Domsie understood. ‘Ma laddie, 
ma laddie, that I luve better than onythin’ 
on earth, I'll read it till I die, and, George, 
I'll tell ye what livin’ man does na ken. 
When I was your verra age I had a cruel 
trial, and ma heart was turned frae faith. 
The classics hae been my bible, though I 
said naethin’ to ony man against Christ. 
He aye seemed beyond man, and noo the 
veesion o’ Him has come to me in this 
gairden. Laddie, ye hae dune mair for me 
than I ever did for you. Wull ye maka 
prayer for yir auld dominie afore we pairt?’ 

“There was a thrush singing in the 
birches and a sound of bees in the air, 
when George prayed in a low, soft voice, 
with a little break in it: 

‘Lord Jesus, remember my dear maister, 
for he’s been a kind freend to me and 
mony a puir laddie in Drumtochty. Bind 
up his sair heart and give him licht at 
eventide, and may the maister and his 
scholars meet some mornin’ where the 
schule never skails, in the kingdom o’ oor 
Father.’ 

“Twice Domsie said Amen, and it seemed 
as the voice of another man, and then he 
kissed George upon the forehead; but what 
they said Marget did not wish to hear. 
When he passed out at the garden gate, the 
westering sun was shining golden, and the 


face of Domsie was like unto that of a 
little child. 
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“Drumtochty never acquitted itself with 
credit at a marriage, having no natural 
aptitude for gaiety, but the parish had a 
genius for funerals. . ‘Ye can hae lit- 
tle rael pleesure in a merrige,’ explained our 
grave-digger, ‘for ye never ken hoo it will 
end; but there’s nae risk about a “beerial.” ’ 

“Tt was a low-roofed room, with a box 
bed and some pieces of humble furniture, 
fit only for a laboring-man. But the 
choice treasures of Greece and Rome lay on 
the table, and on a shelf beside the bed 
college prizes and medals, while everywhere 
were the roses he loved. His peasant 
mother stood beside the body of her scholar 
son, whose hopes and thoughts she had 
shared, and through the window came the 
bleating of distant sheep. It was the idyll 
of Scottish university life. 

“The Doctor's funeral prayer was one of 
the glories of the parish. It was 
understood thatit took twenty years to bring 
the body of this prayer to perfection, and 
any change would have been detected and 
resented. The Doctor made a good start, 
when he was carried out of his course by a 
sudden current, and began to speak to 
God about Marget and her son, after a very 
simple fashion that brought a lump to the 
throat, till at last the sight of the laddie 
working at his Greek in the study of a 
winter night came up before him, and the 
remnants of the great prayer melted like 
an iceberg in the Gulf Stream. 

“Lord, hae peety upon us, for we a’ luved 
him, and we were a’ prood o’ him.’ ; 

“There was no hearse in Drumtochty, 
and we carried our dead by relays of four, 
who waded every stream, unless more than 
knee-deep, the rest following in straggling, 
picturesque procession over the moor and 
across the stepping-stones. Before we 
started, Marget came out and arranged 
George’s white silken hood upon the coffin 
with roses in its folds. 

“She swept us into one brief flush of 
gratitude. ‘Neeburs, ye were a’ his freends, 
and he wanted ye tae ken hoo yir trust wes 
mickle help tae him in his battle.’ 

“There was a stir within us, and it came 
to birth in Drumsheugh of all men: 
‘**Marget Hoo, this is na the day for mony 
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words, but there's juist ae heart in Drum- 
tochty, and it’s sair.’ 

“No one spoke to Domsie as we went down 
the cart-track, with the ripe corn standing 
on either side, but he beckoned Chalmers, 
one of George’s college friends, to walk 
with him. 

‘““*Ye hae heard him speak o’ me, Maister 
Jamieson?” 

“*Ay, oftentimes, and he said once that 
ye were hard driven, but that ye had 
trampled Satan under yir feet.’ 

‘“*He didna tell ye all, for if it hadna 
been for George Hoo I wudna been worth 
callin’ a man this day. Dominie, he 
pulled me ooto’ hell.” . . . 

“The September sunshine glinted on the 
white silk George won with his blood, and 
fell like a benediction on the two figures 
that climbed the hard ascent close after the 
man they loved. 

“Strangers do not touch our dead in 
Drumtochty, but the eight of nearest 
blood lower the body into the grave. Mar- 
get had arranged everything, and all saw 
the fitness. His father took the head, and 
the feet he gave to Domsie. Then 
with bent, uncovered heads, and in unbroken 
silence, we buried all that remained of our 
scholar. 

“We always waited till the grave was 
filled and the turf laid down, a trying 
quarter of an hour. Ah, me! the thud of 
the spade on your mother’s grave! None 
gave any sign of what he felt save Drum- 
sheugh, whose sordid slough had slipped 
off from a tender heart, and Chalmers, who 
went behind a tombstone and sobbed aloud. 

His friends erected a granite cross 
over George’s grave, and it was left to 
Domsie to choose the inscription. There 
was a day when it would have been, ‘Whom 
the gods love die young.’ Since then 
Domsie had seen the kingdom of God, and 
this is graven where the roses bloomed 
fresh every summer for twenty years, till 
Marget was laid with her son: 


Grorce Howe, M.A.., 
Died September 22, 1869, 
Aged 21. 
‘‘They shall bring the glory and honor 
of the nations into it.” 
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Articles in Monthly Magazines. 








LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
JULY. 
The Seats ofthe Mighty. XII., XIII. 
Ship of State and the Stroke of Fate 
An Architect’s Vacation. I. Rural 
England. 
A Philosopher with an Eye for 
Beauty. 
Talk over Autographs. Third Paper: 
“Beautiful and Brave was He.” 
The Childhood and Youth of a 
French Macon.” 
A Singular Life. XVIII., XIX. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The Mountain Ride. 
The Elizabethan Sea Kings. 
Mars. III. Canals. 


By 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
JULY. 
Biblical Theology: Its History and 
its Mission. 
The Burning of Jeremiah’s Roll. 
What Higher Criticism is Not. 
An Introduction to the Quran. 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
JULY. 

Current Events and the Kingdom. 

Missions in the General Assembly. 

Silver Anniversary of Reunion. 

Presbyterian System of Doctrine. 


HARPER’S. 
JULY. 
Some Imaginative Types in Amer- 
ican Art. 
In the Garden of China, 
The German Struggle for Liberty. 
Rosamond’s Romance—Story. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are. V. 
Bear-chasing in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
Hearts Insurgent. 
Where Charity Begins. 
Americans in Paris. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
JULY. 

The Preacher and the Preaching for 
the Present Crisis. 

The Linguistic Proof of the Exis- 
tence of God. 

Some Fallacies Concerning “‘The In- 
ductive Method.” 

Laymen’s Criticisms of the Church 
and Church Work. 

Light on Scriptural Texts from Re- 

cent Discoveries. 





MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 
JULY. 

William Watson. 

Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell. 

Single Poems by E. E. Hale, Rev. 
Oliver Crane, Madeleine Vinton 
Dahlgren, Henry Jerome Stock- 
ard, Clinton Scollard. 

Henry Rider Haggard. 

Frederick Max Muller. 

One Canadian Singer. 

A Decadent Specimen. 


McCLURE’S. 
JULY. 

The Telegraph Systems of the World. 
The Man of Monceaux,. 
Edward Kemeys. 
The Rise and Overthrow 

Tweed Ring. 
Possibility of Life on Other Worlds. 
On the Engine of a London and 

Paris Express. 


of the 





Robert Louis Stevenson’s Address to | 


the Samoan Chiefs. 
The Will of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
JULY. 


OUTING. 
JULY. 
The Red Parasol. 
Bavarian Byway. 
Two Weeks with 
Salmon. 
My First Bicycle tour. 
With Rod and Reel on Nashotah 
Lake. 
Acadian Rambles. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
A Little Excursion into Savagery. 


Newfoundland 


PETERSON’S. 
JULY. 
George Washington. 
On the Cornish Coast. 
The New York Street Boy in Art. 
The Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
Yankee Doodle. 
The National Academy Exhibition. 
An Ideal Summer Resort. 
The Origin and Use of Proverbs. 


PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW. 
JULY. 
Phillips Brooks as a Theologian. 


| Unity and Continuity of Genesis. 


Life among the Red Men of Amer- | 


ica. 
The Indians of America. 
Missions in Alaska. 
Transformations in 
and Polynesia. 
A Woman’s Missionary Rally. 


New Guinea 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
JULY. 
Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses 
By Mark Twain. 
Contemporary Egypt. 
Thirty Years in the Grain Trade. 
How Free Silver Would Affect Us. 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals. 
The Disposal of a City’s Waste. 
Personal History of the Second Em- 
pire. 
“Coin’s Financial School” and Its 
Censors. 
Degeneration and Evolution. 
I. A Reply to My Critics. 
II. Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution.” 
III. The Decay of Literary Taste. 


E> 








The Authenticity and Genuineness 
of Daniel. 

The Function of the Reason 
Christianity. 

Mackintosh’s Natural History of the 
Christian Religion. 

Herrmann on Communion 
God. 

Seth’s Study of Ethical Principles. 


in 


with 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
JULY. 

Wall Street and the Credit of the 
Government. 

The Political Leaders of New South 
Wales. 

Mexico as the Cradle of Man’s Prim- 
itive Traditions. 


TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
JULY. 

Sermon. 

Outlines of Sermons. 

Leading Thoughts of Sermons. 

The Armenian Massacre. 

Butler and His Analogy. 

Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Noted Preachers: Rev. O. P. Gif- 
ford, Rev. H. M. Scudder, D.D. 
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Marquis of Salisbury. 
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